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PREFACE 


The official report of the debate on foreign policy in the British 
House of Commons on June 18 and 23, 1936, and the text of the 
French Government’s foreign policy declaration of June 23, 1936, 
are reprinted in this issue of International Conciliation. While empha- 
sizing their fidelity to the League of Nations and the principles 
which it represents, both governments signified their intention of 
abandoning sanctions against Italy on the ground that with Abys- 
sinia defeated continuance of the repressive measures could have no 
definite objective. The French declaration, which is of especial 
significance in that it is the first pronouncement of the Socialist 
Ministry formally constituted on June 4, also noted a desire for more 
cordial relations with Germany. It is a great satisfaction to include 
too the significant address delivered by the President of the United 


States at Chautauqua on August 14. 
NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 


New York, August 17, 1936. 
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DEBATE IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
JUNE 18, 1936! 


The SECRETARY of STATE for FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
Eden): I must make it clear at the outset that the Government 
welcome this Debate. They welcome it as affording us an opportunity 
to make plain the attitude of His Majesty’s Government to a number 
of problems which at present confront the League of Nations, and 
upon some of which the League will have to take decisions towards 
the close of this month. In a later part of my speech I wish to deal 
with other international problems which confront us—problems of 
no less importance than those which will be discussed at Geneva 
at the end of the month. But I would like to begin by attempting to 
put the statement of the Government’s policy in respect to the future 
of sanctions in its true perspective. 

Ever since the Italo-Abyssinian dispute began, until now, the 
Government have taken their full part in collective action. About 
that there can be no dispute. Certainly it may be argued that collec- 
tive action should have been more thorough or more complete, but 
nobody can deny that in the action which has been taken His 
Majesty’s Government have played their full part. We have no 
intention of departing from that principle now. On the contrary, we 
shall continue that practice, and collective action remains our aim. 
In consequence we shall continue to take our full share in any decision 
which the League of Nations in its Assembly at the end of this month 
may decide to take. We are not the League; we are a member of the 
League. We shall act fully and loyally in line with any action which 
the Assembly of fifty nations may decide upon. It would be, I suggest 
to the Committee, open to the Government to say that, and to say 
no more until we get to Geneva. [J/nterruption.] It would be open. 
It would be the very collective action, in one aspect, of which hon- 
orable Members speak. It is impossible to have it both ways. You 
cannot both complain that we must take our full part in collective 
action and also complain that we do not state our views in advance, 
(Hon. Members: “‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer.’’] I say that 
it would be possible for His Majesty’s Government to pursue that 
course, but in our view, at what is clearly a period of difficulty in 
the League’s history, that would not be a very heroic course nor 


_ | Reprinted from Official Report of Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), Vol. 313, 
No. 105, June 18, 1936. 
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one, I believe, which either this House or the country would wish 


us to take. There is a responsibility. 
Mr. GALLACHER: A responsibility in running away. 


Mr. EDEN: Perhaps the honorable Gentleman will let me make 
my observations. The Government have a responsibility to the 
League—a responsibility not only for compliance, but also for 
guidance. Many times in this dispute the Government have given 
the lead, many times, and honorable Gentlemen opposite will find 
not one time when anybody else has given it; many times we have 
given the lead. We gave it in January of last year when it was our 
insistence which brought this dispute within the jurisdiction and the 
action of the Council itself. It was our action and our efforts in the 
intervening months that resulted in the Council in May handling 
this dispute which resulted in the passage of a resolution which main- 
tained the right of the Council, hitherto challenged by Italy, to 
follow the course of the dispute, and which secured the acceptance 
then, in May, of the principle and of the machinery of conciliation. 
Again, it was on the initiative of the British Government that the 
Council met in July when it otherwise would not have met till 
September. It was at our instance, jointly with the French Govern- 
ment, that a three-Power conference was called in Paris in August 
last year. It is quite true that the Paris Conference was abortive, 
but no one who at that time or now looked at its proceedings would 
maintain that our own Government did not do the utmost they 
could to bring about its success. Again, in September my right 
honorable Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty took the lead at 
Geneva in a speech which met with approval from all sections of 
opinion in this country; and in October, when it came to the actual 
organization of sanction—[Interruption.}—the honorable Member's 
cheap gibes are not appropriate to the discussion—when it came in 
October to the organization and application of the collective action 
which fifty nations of the League had decided for the first time in 
history that they would take, again it was this Government which 
took the lead, both in proposing and in organizing the work of those 
Committees. 

Those are facts which cannot be challenged, which must be ad- 
mitted by anyone who chooses with any attempt at impartiality to 
review the events of the past few months. Now that the League is 
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perplexed it is the view of the Government that it is its duty to take 
the lead again. No doubt it would be easy, quite easy for us not to 
do so, and to leave it to someone else and to follow after someone 
else’s lead, but I do not believe that that is the right attitude for 
this country to take. I am quite convinced that so far from this lead, 
which we are going to take, embarrassing others, it will be welcomed 
in many quarters. [HON. MEMBERs: “‘In Rome.’’] What, in the view 
of the Government, should the League do? Whatever view we take 
of the course of action which the League should follow, there is one 
fact upon which we must all be agreed. We have to admit that the 
purpose for which sanctions were imposed has not been realized. It 
is not necessary to give a detailed account of the reasons for that 
fact; they are many. No doubt there were serious miscalculations. 
One of them was a miscalculation by military opinion in most coun- 
tries that the conflict would last very much longer than it has in 
fact done, and that in consequence the sanctions, which everyone 
knew could not operate at once, would produce their effect and assist 
thereby to obtain a settlement. In any event, I ask the Committee 
to remember that there was a very good reason for the League to 
enforce the sanctions, the particular ones they chose, because with 
an incomplete membership they were the only ones they could im- 
pose and which by their own action alone they could hope to see 
effective. [HonN. MEmBERs: ‘‘Oil.’’] Oil could not be made effective 
by League action alone. 


Mr. PALING: What did America say? [Interruption.] 


HON. MEMBERS: Order. 
Mr. GALLACHER: This is not a Sunday School. 


Mr. EDEN: The fact has to be faced that sanctions did not 
realize the purpose for which they were imposed. The Italian military 
campaign succeeded. The capital and the most important part of 
Abyssinia are in Italian military occupation, and so far as I am 
aware no Abyssinian Government survives in any part of the Em- 
peror’s territory. That is a situation which has got to be faced. It is a 
situation which nothing but military action from without, from 
outside the country, can possibly reverse. Is there any country pre- 
pared to take such military action? Or is there any section of opinion 
in this country prepared to take such military action? 
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Mr. McGOVERN: The Labour Party. 


Mr. EDEN: Those are the hard facts of the situation, and ] 
submit that no Member of this Committee can escape from facing 
them if he is willing to appreciate the full problem with which the 
Government are today confronted. I suggest that those facts, un- 
welcome though they are, do bring us to one definite conclusion— 
that if the League is to attain the objective for which it originally 
set out, then it has to be ready to take measures of an altogether 
different character from those applied hitherto. To use plain language, 
it is plain that if the League means to enforce in Abyssinia a peace 
which the League can rightly approve, then the League must take 
action of a kind which must inevitably lead to war in the Mediterra- 
nean. No man can say that such a war would be confined to the 
Mediterranean. I have no reason to think that the League favors 
such departure or such action. I have no reason to believe that this 
country, upon whom the greatest burden of such a war must fall, 
desires it either. 

Though the League has not availed to prevent the successful 
accomplishment of a violation of the Covenant, the Government 
do not regret, and I do not believe our fellow-members of the League 
regret, having made the attempt. We have in common applied all 
those economic and financial measures upon which general agreement 
could be obtained, in the hope that action would be effective. We 
ourselves proposed virtually all the most important. These are the 
motives with which we did so, and in that respect we have nothing 
to apologize for and nothing to retract. There is no question—I must 
emphasize it—in our view, of the judgment passed by the League 
last autumn on the act of aggression being either modified or reversed, 

Now I come to the steps to be taken at the next meeting of the 
League. The League, the Assembly of fifty nations there, will then 
have to review the whole situation of which this question of sanctions 
forms only a part. We cannot tell what will be the views of the various 
governments represented there, but His Majesty’s Government, 
after mature consideration, on advice which I as Foreign Secretary 
thought it my duty to give them, have come to the conclusion that 
there is no longer any utility in continuing these measures as a means 
of pressure upon Italy—{[Hon. Memsers: ‘‘Shame,” “ Resign,” 
‘“‘Sabotage’’}—If the Committee will bear with me I will give them 
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the reasons which have brought us to take this decision. It cannot 
be expected by anyone that the continuance of existing sanctions 
will restore in Abyssinia the position which has been destroyed; 
nobody expects that. That position can be restored only by military 
action. So far as I am aware no other government, certainly not this 
Government, is prepared to take such miltiary action. 

In my view sanctions can be maintained only for some clearly 
defined and specific purpose. The only such purpose conceivable is 
the restoration in Abyssinia of the position which has been‘destroyed. 
Since that restoration cannot be effected except by military action, 
I suggest that that purpose does not in fact exist, and to maintain 
sanctions without any clearly defined purpose—which many people, 
I know, would wish to do—would have only this result: It would 
result in the crumbling of the sanctions front, so that in a few weeks’ 
time the League would be confronted with a state of affairs still more 
derogatory than that which we have to face today. If further mainte- 
nance of sanctions would serve no useful purpose there is a danger 
that to attempt them would only bring disorder into what are at 
present the well-ordered ranks of the League countries imposing 
sanctions—[{Laughter]. Honorable Members may find that amusing, 
but I do not believe it is in the interest of the League itself that the 
sanctions front should crumble into confusion. I think it is right 
that the League should admit that sanctions have not realized their 
purpose and should face that fact. 

Those are the considerations which the Government have had in 
mind in coming to their decision. But I must repeat that the decision 
which is to be taken is a League decision, and the Government will, 
of course, concur in whatever is the view of the Assembly as a whole. 
None the less we have thought it our duty in advance to state our 
position before we go there. There is another aspect of the events 
of the last few months to which I wish the Committee would allow 
me to refer. [Jnterruption.] 


Mr. GARRO JONES: On a point of Order. May I respectfully 
draw your attention to the fact that some of the Labour benches 
are occupied by Conservative Members, and while no protest was 
made as long as those Members remained silent, when they begin 
to interrupt and falsely create the impression that those interruptions 
are coming from Labour Members, we protest. 
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The CHAIRMAN [Sir Dennis Herbert]: In a case of this kind, 
when feeling sometimes runs rather high, it is, I think, the business 
of the Chair to interfere as little as is necessary in order to preserve 
the decencies of Debate. I have not up to the present thought it 
necessary to interfere, although there have been times when the 
interruption, if I may put it so, of the Minister occupying the Floor 
of the House has made things a little difficult for him. I have not 
attempted to draw any particular view as to the party of any Mem- 
ber responsible for that interruption, and I do not wish to do so. I do 
not think that at the present time any question of Order arises as to 
where honorable Members are sitting. While it is perfectly true that 
under normal conditions Members of different parties or groups sit in 
particular places, there is no rule of the House against any Member 
sitting where he can find a seat. Therefore, I think that in the cir- 
cumstances to raise a point of Order on this question is quite unneces- 
sary. I hope that a little forbearance all round will enable the Com- 
mittee to do what I am sure is the intention, and one of the objects 
of the Debate, namely to hear the statement from the Government 
of their policy. 

Mr. ATTLEE: As you have said, we are all desirous that this 
important Debate should be conducted in the best possible way 
and, as you said, it is difficult sometimes when feeling runs high. But 
I put it to you that for that purpose it has been Mr. Speaker’s rule 
to consult with the leaders of different parties in the House as to 
where they should sit. That has been done in this Parliament. These 
seats have been assigned to the Labour Party, and for other Members 
to insert themselves in those seats and to interrupt Debate so as to 
give an impression either that those interruptions come from this 
side or that there is dissension in our party, is something that is 
not calculated to give a reasonable chance to the right honorable 
Gentleman who is speaking or to preserve that decency of Debate 
which we desire. I suggest that that is entirely contrary to the wishes 
of the House, and that those honorable Members should withdraw 
to the part of the House to which they belong. 


Lieut.-Commander AGNEW: On a point of Order. As one of the 
Members who is sitting in a seat not usually occupied by those of 
my political views, I should like to give a word of explanation to 
the House. When certain interruptions were made more loudly than 
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usual from these benches when the right honorable Gentleman was 
addressing the House, I ventured, perhaps usurping your function, 
to say, ‘‘Order, order.” It was then that I noticed that the demonstra- 
tion against honorable Members sitting on these benches began. If 
it should be your Ruling that I should withdraw from this seat, 
I am willing to do so. 


Mr. R. J. TAYLOR: Further to that point of Order. May I draw 
your attention to the fact that Labour Members are standing under 
the gallery on this side in numbers equal to those who are taking 
their seats? 

The CHAIRMAN: When the right honorable Member the Leader 
of the Opposition rises to put anything to me in regard to a point 
of Order it is only right that I should take note of it. If the Committee 
will permit me to do so, I wish to do it in this way. I have no power, 
nor has any occupant of this Chair or the Speaker’s Chair any power 
to order any Member either to sit or not to sit in any particular 
place. There are not only the customs to which I have referred, but 
there is a custom, which we may take to be an absolute rule, in regard 
to Members reserving seats. Outside that, I have certainly no right 
whatever to interfere with Members as to where they sit. I think 
honorable Members in all parts of the Committee will be acting to 
the common advantage of the whole Committee if they do not 
shorten the already short time available for this Debate by any 
unnecessary points of Order or any unnecessary interruptions. 


Mr. EDEN: There is another aspect of the events of the last 
few months to which I wish at this stage to draw the attention of 
the Members of the Committee, and in respect of which I wish to 
make a declaration on behalf of the Government. The Members 
of the Committee will perhaps recall the fact that last December 
exchanges of view took place between His Majesty’s Government 
and the governments of certain Mediterranean Powers, as a result 
of which certain reciprocal assurances were exchanged under para- 
graph 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant. Papers were laid at the time. 
In brief, the effect of the assurances we gave was that we assured 
certain Mediterranean countries that we would come to their aid 
in the event of their being attacked for action which they were taking 
under Article 16. It is the view of the Government that this assur- 
ance given by this country should not end with the raising of sanc- 
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tions but should continue to cover the period of uncertainty which 
must necessarily follow any termination of action under Article 16, 
Therefore, should the Assembly at the end of the month decide to 
raise sanctions, His Majesty’s Government intend, with a view 
to making their contribution to establishing confidence in the regions 
concerned, to state at Geneva that such are our views. 

I need hardly add that the Government regard any such even- 
tuality as those assurances covered not only as hypothetical but as 
improbable. Moreover, obviously—[Jnterruption.] If honorable 
Members opposite would put themselves in the position of the 
countries concerned they would not interrupt me. Moreover, ob- 
viously, these assurances would be intended to operate only so long 
as in the opinion of the Government they remain appropriate to 
the circumstances. Within these limits we think it right that these 
assurances should continue, and we are prepared to state that fact 
at Geneva. Moreover, in the light of the experience of recent months 
the Government have determined that it is necessary that we should 
maintain permanently in the Mediterranean a defensive position 
stronger than that which existed before this dispute began. Arrange- 
ments will be made to carry out that declaration. 

Important as these matters are, there is another problem the 
significance of which in my view dominates everything else at this 
time—the future of the League itself. A further reason which actu- 
ated me and actuated the Government in the decision that I have 
just announced was the conviction that the future of the League 
needs to be earnestly and urgently considered by all its members. 
We believe that such consideration can only be given when the 
preoccupations and problems in connection with the imposition of 
sanctions have been liquidated. I must make it plain that the Gov- 
ernment are determined that the League should go on. [HoNn. MEm- 
BERS: ‘‘Where? Which way?’’] In our view, the course which we 
are pursuing is much more calculated to secure that result than the 
gibes of honorable Members opposite. I was going to say “‘ the course 
of honorable Members opposite,’’ but they never tell us what it is. 
In our view, the fact that the League has tried and failed in this 
instance is not a reason for making us wish that the attempt had 
not been made, but it is a reason for making us determine to seek so 
to organize the League that it may achieve the best chance of success 
hereafter. [Jnterruption.] I beg to think that my remarks have some 
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importance. If the League is to have its best chance of success then 
it must be organized on a basis which takes account of the lessons 
of the last few months. Those lessons have to be analyzed, and the 
instruction which they give has to be embodied in the future practice 
of the League. 

The Government do not anticipate that at the session of the 
Assembly at the end of this month the other nations will be willing 
or ready to deal with that vast problem of the future of the League. 
We think probably it would be wiser to leave the dealing with that 
problem until the normal Assembly in September. But in the mean- 
while each government should be engaged, must be engaged, on 
considering the shortcomings, the weaknesses, and even the dangers 
which have been revealed by the experience of the last few months. 
All minds must be turned actively to that task. His Majesty’s 
Government have already begun upon it. We are already actively 
engaged upon it, and we shall keep in close touch with the Dominions 
in respect of this question. Our intention is to make the most con- 
structive and effective contribution in our power at the Assembly 
which takes place in September. 

The question is, can the world succeed in reorganizing itself on 
a peace basis? I am convinced, despite the events of the last few 
months that it can, if it will. I am convinced that it remains true 
that a universal League of Nations of substantially disarmed States, 
in a world made safe for democracy—that is what the Covenant 
contemplated—can effectively and without doubt maintain peace, 
but, unhappily as I believe for mankind, such a League has never 
in fact existed, nor in present conditions can it readily be seen how 
such a League can be made. I say that to the Committee in order 
that they may appreciate that we are today confronted with prob- 
lems totally different in character, unwelcome though those differ- 
ences may be, from the problems which confronted the original 
authors of the Covenant. We have to comprise within one organiza- 
tion the willing collaboration of governments of totally divergent 
character. That gives some indication of the nature of the problem, 
but unless we do face it we cannot expect the League in the future 
effectively to meet these problems. At least I will give the Committee 
this definite assurance, that the Government will strive to restore to 
the League its full authority, after this set-back which we admit, 
and to that end we propose to devote ourselves. 
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I should like to turn to another and no less important aspect of 
the international situation which now confronts us, and I want to 
deal, if the Committee will allow me, with the negotiations which 
the Government have sought to set on foot ever since the German 
re-occupation of the Rhineland in March. Successive Governments 
in this country have long stood for a policy based on a desire to 
establish good relations between Germany and the countries which 
were her enemies in the War. We have sought to do that on a basis 
of German equality and independence and the equality and inde- 
pendence of others, and on a basis of respect for engagements under- 
taken. The collaboration of Germany is indispensable to the peace 
of Europe, and we have asked, as successive British Governments 
have asked, nothing better than to work with Germany to that end. 
That is the purpose that underlay the Treaty of Locarno negotiated 
by my right honorable Friend the Member for West Birmingham 
(Sir A. Chamberlain). It was the purpose in the mind of successive 
British Governments when they negotiated the reparation arrange- 
ments, culminating in their disappearance at Lausanne altogether. 
It formed part of the negotiations of the Disarmament Conference, 
and after the breakdown of that conference in the spring of 1934 
the Government of this country did not relax their efforts. The 
Committee has only to read the Blue Book which we published last 
April—I think it is of interest to read that Blue Book—to appreciate 
the whole course which these negotiations have followed. 

There are only one or two of these most important matters to 
which I desire to refer. In February of last year the joint Anglo- 
French Declaration was agreed upon in London to try to secure a 
general settlement for the pacification of Europe. That was a com- 
prehensive settlement, comprising proposed agreements between 
Germany and a number of European States, mutual air pact agree- 
ments, and armaments which should replace the armament clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Soon after that meeting in March Ger- 
many enacted conscription by declaration, and the task of His 
Majesty’s Government was thereby complicated, but we persevered 
throughout last year in efforts, constantly renewed, to secure air 
pact arrangements in Eastern Europe and an agreed limitation of 
certain forms of armaments. For various reasons the German Gov- 
ernment felt obliged to postpone their response to our efforts. 

That was the situation which I found at the end of the year when 
I came to the Foreign Office. I felt that I must make plain at once 
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how earnest was my desire to enter into friendly discussions with 
the German Government in order to secure working arrangements 
in which that country could participate. Accordingly I instructed 
our Ambassador in Berlin to tell Herr Hitler that I shared the view 
he had expressed as to the importance of close collaboration and 
understanding between Great Britain, France, and Germany, and 
I expressed the hope that the two governments would keep that 
object in view despite the fact that Germany was unwilling at that 
moment to open discussions. 

At intervals in January and February we sought to make progress 
with these negotiations and also with an air pact, but the next 
development was on the 7th of March, when the German Ambassador 
came to the Foreign Office and informed me that German troops 
had entered the demilitarized zone that morning. I do not want this 
afternoon to repeat the earlier observations I had to make on that 
matter. Suffice it to say, and the whole Committee knows it, that 
the suddenness of that action on the part of the German Govern- 
ment aroused the utmost anxiety and disquiet in Belgium and in 
France, and for other reasons among countries in a great part of 
Europe. In those circumstances the policy of the Government was 
to seek to calm anxieties and thus promote a situation in which con- 
sidered reflection and careful negotiations might be possible. 

Ever since the events of the 7th of March we have sought to 
rebuild. We did not suppose, of course, that the action of the German 
Government could be revoked, and we did not ask for it, but we 
did hope from the German Government some contribution which 
would show, as they affirmed themselves, that their action was only 
of symbolic significance. We asked the German Government to 
make spontaneously a contribution towards the restoration of 
confidence. The German Government unhappily felt unable to do 
so. So far as we are concerned we have done everything we could 
to restore confidence and allay apprehensions. That is why we 
reaffirmed on the 19th of March our obligations and our guarantees 
under the Locarno Treaty. That is why, as tangible evidence, we 
agreed to Staff conversations to arrange the technical conditions in 
which our obligations could be carried out in case of unprovoked 
aggression. Moreover, we made it plain at once that we were ready 
to negotiate with Germany, France, and Belgium, new non-aggression 
and security arrangements for Western Europe. 

But it was also clear, in view of the German occupation of the 
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zone, that Europe at large would wish to know what Germany’s 
intentions were towards the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe and all the more naturally in the light of the proposals which 
the German Chancellor had himself announced. Moreover, it was 
important for us and for Europe to be assured that Germany now 
felt that a point had been reached at which she could signify that 
she recognized and intended to respect the existing territorial and 
political status of Europe except of course as it might subsequently 
be modified by free negotiations and agreements. A frank and a 
reassuring response to that question I am sure would be the signal 
for a return of confidence to Europe. I believe that nothing less, if 
I may say so, than a European settlement and appeasement should 
be our aim. If a reassurance can be given on this point then there 
are elements in the present situation which would enable us to 
attempt to conclude a permanent settlement in Europe based on the 
disappearance of the demilitarized zone. That was the primary 
purpose of the communication which the British Ambassador made 
to the German Government on the 6th of May last. The inquiries 
thus put to the German Government were in our view very necessary 
and legitimate on our part. They were made as soon as possible 
after we had elucidated the position at Geneva in a meeting with 
the other Powers signatory to the Locarno Treaty. For that reason 
the Government felt justified in looking for an early reply from the 
German Government, a reply which we trust will enable progress to 
be made with the negotiations which it is our first object to see suc- 
cessfully realized. 

In the remarks which I have addressed to the Committee this 
afternoon I have confined myself to two subjects but there are many 
other problems. Although there are many other problems no one in 
the Committee will deny that it is these two problems, the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute and the negotiations with Germany, which 
dominate the present situation. Neither of them is of our own making 
but we cannot ignore either. There seems to me to be a tendency in 
some quarters to close the eye to one and let the other occupy the 
whole field. The Government with their responsibilities cannot 
afford to do that. I recognize, no one better, that there are many 
people in this country who have given the Government strong 
support in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute and, if I may say so, who 
have given me personally strong support. I can understand only 
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too well their keen disappointment at present events. As a convinced 
believer in the League, I share that disappointment, but I feel I am 
entitled to ask honorable Members in all parts of the Committee 
to look at this problem as a whole. 

It is in that perspective that the practical question of what to do 
about sanctions has to be decided. If we cling to a course after the 
objective has become unattainable, we may lose a greater end for 
which we are working, the greater end being in anxious days to keep 
peace. To that end we have to bend all our energies. If it means 
admitting failure in one instance, that has got to be faced. This is 
a situation in which there is no ideal way out. If there were, there 
would be no difference between us in any part of the Committee or 
in the country. The aim upon which we are all united is that peace, 
not chaos and catastrophe, shall rule. Peace is the one essential 
need of the world. It is because I believe profoundly that the policy 
I have outlined to this Committee this afternoon is the one which, 
in the present anxious, difficult, and critical situation, is most likely 
to preserve peace that I submit it with a deep conviction and with 
a full sense of responsibility to this Committee. 


Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD: I think honorable Members on 
all sides of the Committee are impressed by the importance and 
seriousness of this Debate, and in what I have to say I shall try to 
put faithfully the views of my party, and the views, I believe, of a 
very large number of British citizens who are outside my party. 
I am bound to say at the very outset that no more deplorable speech 
has ever fallen from the lips of a British Minister. During the whole 
of the speech there was not a single word of sympathy for a broken 
nation and not a word in condemnation of a Power which has 
deliberately organized the use of poison gas in spite of its treaty 
obligations. It was a speech which means truckling to a dictator. 
Millions of people in our land will hear with shame and consternation 
the statement that has been made by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The National Government’s disastrous foreign policy over five 
years has been reviewed in the House on more occasions than one. 
It is a sorry story. I do not propose to go back further than the last 
nine months, and to confront the Government with the noble senti- 
ments which it issued and uttered a few months ago compared with 
the despicable attitude which it is taking now on precisely the same 
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question. The speech of the then Foreign Secretary at Geneva last 
September gave new hope to this country and to supporters of the 
League of Nations everywhere. It was felt that after their unfor- 
tunate adventures in the realm of foreign politics the Government 
had at last come down to the basis of reality and were prepared to 
enable the Foreign Secretary to make a speech which stands out as 
one of the greatest speeches that has been made since the War. We 
had thought that that was the turning of a new page. That speech 
has been reechoed by other Ministers, and I think we ought to be 
grateful to the News Chronicle for bringing these speeches to our 
notice during the last few days. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
only a month later said: 

If the League were to abdicate its functions under the Cove- 
nant every weak nation would first begin to arm, then to seek 
alliances with its strongest neighbor, and before long the peace 
of Europe would be at the mercy of the biggest and strongest 
Powers in Europe. 


He went on to say: 

The choice before us is whether we shall make a last effort 
at Geneva for peace or security or whether by a cowardly sur- 
render we shall break a promise we have made and hold our- 
selves up to the shame of our children and their children’s 
children. 


The National Government issued, over the signature of its three 
leaders, an election manifesto to which honorable and right honorable 
Members were pledged and which was responsible for their holding 
their seats in the House. The people believed that these words were 
what the Government really believed, and in consequence the people 
gave them support. These are the words: 

The League of Nations will remain, as heretofore, the key- 
stone of British foreign policy. We shall continue to do all in our 
power to uphold the Covenant and to maintain and increase 
the efficiency of the League. In the present unhappy dispute 
between Italy and Abyssinia there will be no wavering in the 
policy we have hitherto pursued. We shall endeavor to further 
any discussions which may offer the hope of a just and fair 
settlement, provided that it be within the framework of the 
League and acceptable to the three parties to the dispute— 
Italy, Abyssinia, and the League itself. 


It was on the strength of those promises that these people climbed 
back to power, to commit within nine months the biggest act of 
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political treachery known in the history of this country. While the 
ears of the people were still ringing with these tones about peace, the 
Government were preparing their big rearmament program on 
an unexampled scale against an undisclosed enemy, and people then 
began to wonder whether those very fine words were a sincere expres- 
sion of the National Government’s opinion. 

Before Christmas, within two months of the General Election, 
we had the Hoare-Laval proposals. The right honorable Gentleman 
the Foreign Secretary did not dwell upon them, but I would remind 
him that those proposals were destroyed by a torrent of public 
opinion and indignation which amazed the Government and even 
amazed the lethargic Prime Minister. The then Foreign Secretary, in 
a very courageous speech in the House, stuck to his guns and was 
sacrificed to save the faces of the Prime Minister and his colleagues. 
It ought to have been a lesson to the Government then that the 
people of this land stood by the declaration of foreign policy made 
by the Government at the Election. And it did seem, after the 
collapse of the Hoare-Laval proposals, that there was some return 
of sanity on the part of the Members of the National Government. 
In April, only seven weeks ago—this sudden conversion is a most 
astonishing thing—the Foreign Secretary said at Geneva: 

This is a solemn hour. We are faced with a grave decision. 
Every government must show its responsibility and clearly 
state the policy they are prepared to pursue. So far as His 
Majesty’s Government is concerned, we propose to maintain 
those economic and financial sanctions which have already been 
put into force. In addition, His Majesty’s Government are 
ready and prepared to consider the imposition of any further 


economic and financial sanctions that may be considered effec- 
tive for the settlement of the dispute. 


That was in April. A great change has taken place since. There 
has been another event of some significance. Within a few short 
months the right honorable Gentleman’s predecessor was back in 
high office—was back in the councils of the Cabinet as First Lord 
of the Admiralty. His absence this afternoon has been noted. [Hon. 
MemBERs: “He is here."’] I withdraw that. Has the First Lord of 
the Admiralty changed his views since last December? Has he in- 
fluenced the Government to change their decision? Has he been a 
silent and impotent member of the Cabinet since his return, or is 
there some relationship between the return of the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty and the new policy of the Government? I say that his 
return to the Government so soon after his dismissal—his return 
to a Government which he very nearly destroyed—was an insult to 
those millions of people in this country who raised their voices and 
made him go. 

To proceed chronologically, we have the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The first part of the Foreign Secretary's 
speech was a record of ‘‘His Master’s Voice.’’ We have read all this 
about sanctions in the columns of the morning papers. I only wish 
the Foreign Secretary had been a little more emphatic, in the second 
part of his speech, as to whether he subscribes to the views which 
were the personal reflections of the right honorable Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 1900 Club dinner, because until 
that is denied we shall assume that that is the Government’s policy, 
I am referring to the two crucial points of the Chancellor’s speech, 
the limitation of the powers of the League and the reversion to re- 
gional pacts. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is not a person of 
bubbling exuberance. He is one who has sealed lips. He is not the 
kind of person to blab, not even in the genial atmosphere of a 1900 
Club dinner. 

Was this a calculated indiscretion? Was the Chancellor speaking 
only his own mind? Has he never discussed with his colleagues this 
so-called failure of the League? Did he take upon his own shoulders 
to make a tremendous pronouncement of this kind without the 
knowledge of the Prime Minister and his fellow members of the 
Cabinet? If so, the right honorable Gentleman ought not to be 
sitting there. If statements of high policy are to be uttered by un- 
authorized persons, that is the end of parliamentary government. 
Unless we have an emphatic denial that the limitation of the powers 
of the League and the reversion to regional pacts is not to be the 
policy of the Government, we have no alternative but to believe 
that that it what is honestly and sincerely in their minds. The Prime 
Minister’s reply last Thursday, I feel quite sure, disturbed Members 
on all sides of the House. It was not a spectacle I would wish to see 
often repeated, to see the Prime Minister so thoroughly uncom- 
fortable and embarrassed at having to defend his friend. The answer 
was shuffling, it was shifting, it was not the kind of answer we have 
learned to expect from the right honorable Gentleman, whose reputa- 


tion for honesty is world-wide. 
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If we are suspicious, is it surprising? Is it surprising, in view of 
the shifts and wriggles of the Government, with its mouthing of 
high principles one day and its mean and despicable actions on 
another day, that large numbers of people now doubt the sincerity 
of the Government? It is a serious matter to doubt the sincerity of 
a government. Opponents may think it misguided, but sincerity 
ought to be the soul of all governments, of whatever political party. 
Is it surprising that large numbers of people now in all parties and 
in all walks of life—as some of us know from correspondence which 
has reached us—are disgusted with and ashamed of this Govern- 
ment? The Government today is a very sorry spectacle, the victim 
of pernicious anaemia. I would not go so far as someone in The Times 
did when he said that the Government was suffering from paralysis 
of the insane, but it is anaemic certainly. 

The Prime Minister and his colleagues have in our view forfeited 
the respect of all thinking people. The Prime Minister and his 
colleagues are in the words of Shelley: 

Rulers, who neither see, nor feel, nor know, 

But leech-like to their fainting country cling. 
Now we have this statement of the Foreign Secretary today. We 
are glad to think that the Prime Minister is going to make his con- 
tribution to the Debate and is going to break his long silence on 
foreign affairs. For six months, during which international affairs 
have been a matter of general discussion and in everybody’s mind 
in this House, the Prime Minister’s lips have been sealed. Are they 
to be opened today? If they are, I would like to ask him two questions. 

Will he explain to us how these fine sentiments to which his 
colleagues have given expression and to which he has himself signed 
his name in the statement I have read to the Committee, can be 
reconciled with this new policy of scuttle? How can that policy be 
reconciled with belief in the integrity of the League and a just 
settlement of the dispute in Abyssinia? How can it be reconciled 
with the deplorable speech of the Foreign Secretary? I would like 
to ask a further and a more serious question. In view of these state- 
ments by His Majesty’s Ministers and the complete volte face of 
today, can he believe that Britain’s word can ever be believed again 
in the world? I have on more than one occasion criticized the whole 
of the foreign policy of the National Government. Fiddling whilst 
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Rome was burning was a childish folly compared with the gross 
incompetence of the National Government’s handling of foreign 
affairs. They have reduced us to a pretty pass. 

The Foreign Secretary has made a speech which I believe he will 
live to regret. I saw a newspaper placard this morning—a newspaper 
I rarely buy myself—containing four words ‘‘ Eden to lead retreat.” 
That was a very apt description. The retreat from Moscow was 
historically less significant than the retreat of the right honorable 
Gentleman. Who would have thought that this new and enthusi- 
astic apostle of the League of Nations would have led the retreat 
from Geneva, because that is what is implied in the right honorable 
Gentleman’s statement. They are now prepared to go to the League 
and give it a lead. The Foreign Secretary explained how on occasion 
after occasion the British Government had given a lead to the League 
of Nations. It is now prepared to give the lead again and the right 
honorable Gentleman, like a certain Duke of York, having led his 
troops up the hill is leading them down again. 

There is no word as to what the Government mean to propose 
in order to settle this dispute. The Abyssinian dispute still exists. 
The only suggestion is that sanctions have proved a failure and 
that therefore sanctions are to be lifted. That leaves the African 
situation unsettled. There was to be a settlement within the frame- 
work of the League, a fair and just settlement. All we are to have 
now is a withdrawal of sanctions against the victor. The primary 
question remains unsettled. Gangsterdom is triumphant and Abys- 
sinia stands as a ghastly monument to the treachery of nations who 
were sworn to stand by her. No Government in this country, bad as 
some have been in the past, ever humiliated itself or the people it 
represented more shamefully and more completely than this Govern- 
ment has done today by the proposal to dispense with the one 
effective weapon in the hands of the League of Nations, the one 
effective weapon by which the rule of law can be vindicated. [Inter- 
ruption.] 

The CHAIRMAN: Honorable Members must realize that if the 
right honorable Gentleman who is addressing the Committee does 
not give way, they have no right to interrupt. 

Mr. GREENWOOD: The Foreign Secretary has told us there were 
many reasons why sanctions failed. He was not good enough to 
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outline any of them in any detail. The real reason why sanctions 
may have partially failed is because of the half-hearted attitude of 
the British Government. I do not believe that war is the only thing 
left now. I believe myself that the most terrifying power in the world 
today is the power of economic and financial sanctions. I say that, 
properly applied, they would bring any nation to its knees however 
powerful it was. If the Government haul down the flag of sanctions 
now they will have hauled it down because they have never had the 
courage of their convictions. We hear about crumbling sanctions. 
Where then is this noble British lead? Is the right honorable Gentle- 
man prepared to go to Geneva and say, ‘Will you, the nations of 
the League, still honor your obligations?’’ Why has he not done 
that before giving them this lead? The Government are leading the 
League where they want to lead it. It is not that the League has 
failed, it is not that sanctions have failed—it is that the courage of 
the right honorable Gentleman and his friends has failed. 

I ask the Committee what is the logic of the situation in which 
we are now. The step which the Government propose is a complete 
surrender to Fascism and all that Fascism means. It is an admission 
that successful aggression—not unsuccessful aggression—is to be 
condoned. It is an abject capitulation of reason and the rule of law 
to wanton lawlessness and gangsterdom. It cannot mean anything 
else. It has given heart to Mussolini, who can stride in his jack-boots 
across Europe, and a supine British Government will let him do it. 
I take the matter further. I would like to do the honorable Member 
for Oxford University (Mr. Alan Herbert) the honor of having his 
poem, which appeared in The Times yesterday, reprinted in the 
OFFICIAL REPORT. The Honorable Member was inspired to verse 
by a telegram in a daily paper which said: “It is hinted that only a 
reversal of the League verdict that Italy was the aggressor in Abys- 
sinia would really meet the case.’’ We may have that next Tuesday. 
Now for the poem: 

Let us be realist and face the facts, 

For peace, at any price, is more than pacts. 
The house is broke; the burglar keeps the cruet; 
Why not be wise, and say he didn’t do it? 

It may be awkward to condone a crime, 

But not if it was lawful all the time. 


If humble pie be what the nations wish, 
Let them have plenty, let them lick the dish, 
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Singing, ‘‘The meek Italian left his home 

To drive the Abyssinian brute from Rome,”’ 
Maybe that mustard on the mountain tops 
Was loosed by Englishmen disguised as Wops? 


Earl WINTERTON: Are you ready to fight the Wops? 


Mr. GREENWOOD: I would like to ask the right honorable 
Gentleman, seeing that he has completely sold the pass or means 
to do so at the earliest opportunity, with regard to sanctions where 
the Government and the League now stand on Article 10. 

The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of all Members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 


My simple question to the right honorable Gentleman is: What 
advice is he going to take to the League when he goes back? The 
Foreign Secretary was studiously vague in what he said about the 
future of the League. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was much 
more pointed and I want to say again that the House of Commons 
is entitled to a clear and unequivocal statement as to what the 
Government mean by “revising the League.’’ Does it mean seeking, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, a limitation of its powers 
or does it mean that behind the League, under the umbrella of the 
League, we are to revert to regional pacts? A League of Nations 
which allowed itself to be dominated by the mailed fist of an ag- 
gressor is a mockery. It is not a League in which there can be any 
confidence, but the great lesson to be drawn from the tragic events 
of the last eight or nine months is not that the League should be 
emasculated but that the League should be strengthened. The time 
is ripe, not for limiting but for enlarging the powers of the League 
in the light of the unfortunate experiences of recent months. Surely 
all people who have given thought to this question stand for a 
League of Nations, not crippled, not emasculated, not dominated 
and terrified by dictatorships, but a League given powers which 
would enable it to set its face relentlessly against aggression from 
wherever it may come. [HON. MEMBERs: ‘‘ What powers?’’] I have 
already informed the Committee that I am not under examination. 
The Government are in the dock and I want to keep them in the dock. 
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I put it to the Government that this is a very bitter experience 
for a very large number of citizens of this country who, during the 
last year, calmly and deliberately placed their faith in the League 
and all that the League implies. The peace ballot was not a light- 
hearted thing and it must be now a very bitter experience to many 
to find this Government prepared to be the first Government of 
a great nation in the League to throw a stone at it. [HoN. MEMBERs: 
“No!’’] The limitation of its powers means the strangling of the 
League and that appears to be the policy of the Government. The 
Government are now running away from terrific responsibilities. 
The very fact that the League has had to face one who flouted its 
authority, ought to nerve people to stronger action for the mainte- 
nance of the League. 

HON. MEMBERS: What action? 

Mr. GALLACHER: Oil sanctions! 


Mr. GREENWOOD: The only hope of settled peace is a strong 
League and collective security. There is no other way and for the 
Government now to consider tampering with the fabric of the League 
and dropping its effective weapon against an aggressor means that 
they are shirking their responsibilities. We have this shuffling and 
cringing retreat on the part of a Government which has always 
prided itself on consisting of strong men, some of them silent, with 
sealed lips, but strong nevertheless. It is rather shameful to think 
of them now turning tail on huge problems which they have had a 
hand in creating by their own weakness and vacillation. We do 
not need now to haul down the flag. What we need now, in the light 
of the dreadful experiences of recent months, is a new and deter- 
mined approach to peace. I do not believe that we shall get it from 
the Foreign Secretary. I ask the Government what is their policy 
for keeping the peace. Is their policy to condone aggression—because 
aggression grows by success? Is it their policy to emasculate the 
League of Nations? Is it their policy to reduce the League of Nations 
to the level of a pleasant Sunday afternoon meeting? 


Mr. COCKS: To be addressed by the Lord President of the 
Council. 


Mr. GREENWOOD: Is it the Government's policy to rely on 
partial pacts to keep the peace? Is it their policy, to use the words 
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of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to “limit the danger zones” 
and to mark out beforehand your potential enemy? Is that the 
peace policy of the Government or is it their policy to arm to the 
teeth in desperation, because they know no other way out? As surely 
as night follows day, war must follow these suicidal policies. What 
we are discussing today is something of tremendous importance.— 
[An Hon. MEMBER: “ You do not realize it.’’] Honorable Members 
opposite do not. The fate of mankind today hangs in the balance. 
There are two ways to tread. Are we going to tread the path along 
which lie the bodies of hundreds and thousands of our fellow citizens 
who were killed in the last war, or are we going to scale the heights 
for a rule of law which means something in the world? That is not 
the declaration of the Government this afternoon. If the Govern- 
ment treat their most solemn statements, which were made in the 
atmosphere of the General Election and since, as scraps of paper, 
they are unworthy of public confidence. Having misled the people 
of this country, the Government ought to have the courage to go 
out of office, dishonored, with all their sins on their shoulders, and 
to make way for those who are prepared to put their principles to 
the test, principles by which scores of millions of people in this 
and other lands now swear to vindicate the rule of law in the world 
once and for all. [Hon. Mempgrs: ‘‘How?’’] The establishment of 
a League of Nations which shall be effective—[HoN. MEMBERs: 
‘‘How? By war?’’] I have the most supreme contempt for the stupid 
and parrot-like interruptions of honorable Gentlemen opposite. 
They will do their own cause no good by them and by treating this 
question with flippancy. 

I am saying that if the Government will not fulfil their heavy 
and high responsibilities they ought to make way for people who 
are prepared to stand by what has been said on this and thousands 
of platforms, not by men of one party, but by men of the party 
opposite, too, to stand by the League and all that the League means. 
[Hon. MemBers: ‘‘How?’’] Honorable Members can treat this 
question flippantly, I know. I will repeat the point and perhaps 
honorable Members opposite will understand it. There must be 
no place for this trembling, vacillating, cowardly Government, 
which is leading people backward instead of forward, and we must 





have a Government that sincerely believes in the possibility of an 
effective League of Nations, that is prepared to put that principle 
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to the test—[Hon. MEmMBERs: ‘‘ How? By war?’’}—and a Govern- 
ment that is prepared to abandon what is the motive in the hearts 
of many Members opposite, the motive of imperialism and mili- 
tarism, which animates people who are prepared to fight for any 
cause but the League of Nations, and who treat with levity what 
has been the greatest adventure in the history of mankind, the 
foundation of the League of Nations. The Government now bring 
it into contempt, but the League will flourish when these men’s 
names have been forgotten. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: I feel that after the powerful speech 
which we have heard from my right honorable Friend, it is hardly 
necessary for me, or for anyone else, to restate the case, but I feel 
a certain sense of personal responsibility, in the circumstances 
under which this Debate has arisen, to say one word. I was one of 
those who was primarily responsible, as Prime Minister of this 
country and as head of the delegation of the British Empire, in 
committing Britain and her Empire to the League, its Covenant, 
its obligations, its risks, its sanctions, and I have no hesitation in 
answering the questions which have been put from the other side 
of the Committee. Unless it means that, in the ultimate resort, the 
League will have no authority. I think that it will avert war all 
the more if this is known. Therefore, I have no hesitation in answer- 
ing; that challenge leaves me without any difficulty at all. I agree 
with my right honorable Friend that this is a very serious occasion. 
I cannot imagine a more serious Debate than that which we are 
going through now. 

If the policy of the Government is to materialize, if they are going 
to Geneva to say, “‘We are beaten, the League has failed, we do 
not propose any further sanctions, we propose to abandon our 
position altogether,”’ believe me, there is an end of the authority 
of the League of Nations. It is like a government that is confronted 
with gunmen, with organizations to defy the law; they make every 
effort to re-establish law, order, and authority, and they say, “We 
are very sorry, we have got to give it up.”” Believe me there is nothing 
but anarchy as an alternative. That is anarchy, and there will be 
international anarchy the moment it is known and recognized. It 
is no use saying, as the Foreign Secretary did, that he is going to 
reconstitute and reform the League. There is not the slightest use. 
The League is sufficiently loose in its constitution to adapt itself 
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to every contingency. That was the object of it. It is not an elaborate 
written constitution. [Hon. MEmBERs: “Oh!’’] There is nothing 
that you need alter in the League of Nations. You can pursue any 
policy you like under the conditions of the Covenant. What is 
needed is that, once you have undertaken a line of action, you 
should stand by it. 

The fundamentals are not that you should have a League of 
Nations which meets there like a debating society, Ministers flying 
over there delivering great speeches, and coming back feeling that 
the thing is done. We have had that for years over disarmament. 
You must have some sort of authority there and the nations must 
stand by it. Which of the nations have refused to stand by it? Which 
of the nations have failed to stand by sanctions? I put that question 
to the Prime Minister. Not one—[An Hon. MEmBeEr: “Germany!” 
Germany is not in the League. [Laughter.] What a silly laugh that 
is. It is the sort of laugh that betrays the vacant mind. I am asking 
which of the nations in Geneva who voted for sanctions have with- 
drawn? The right honorable Gentleman the Foreign Secretary 
referred this afternoon to the well-ordered ranks of the League. 
They have not broken away, and he is going there now to break 
them. He is going to Geneva to smash the League of Nations. I wish 
he had left it to somebody else; honestly I do. The right honorable 
Gentleman was hailed everywhere as the champion of the League. 
I have heard of great meetings in support of the Covenant cheering 
him to the echo and placing great confidence in him. I am sorry that 
I am one of those who were taken in. His predecessor, when his 
policy was thrown over, had the decency to resign. It is true that 
he had a reassurance that he would be brought back after a period of 
quarantine, and when he comes back he finds the wind tempered 
to the bleating lamb. But the right honorable Gentleman, with all 
the authority he has acquired, with all the hold he has upon millions 
of men who believed in him, is going to Geneva to smash the League. 
If you go there and go back upon the challenge you made toan 
aggressor—the fifty nations—and say you cannot bring him to heel, 
there is an end of the authority of the League of Nations. 

This is a unique occasion. I have been in this House very nearly 
half a century, I am sorry to say, and I cannot recall an occasion 
quite like this. I have never before heard a British Minister, one 
holding the most important position in the Government next to 
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the Prime Minister at the present moment, come down to the House 
of Commons and say that Britain was beaten, Britain and her Empire 
beaten, and that we must abandon an enterprise we had taken in 
hand. I cannot understand it. I cannot understand it of an Empire 
that faced one of the greatest emergencies that any Empire was 
ever confronted with, while thoroughly unprepared, and for four and 
a half years fought her way through. That is not the Empire which 
] thought would ever say, through its spokesmen in the House of 
Commons, after six months, with no loss of life, with only £7,000,000 
of trade loss, ‘‘We are beaten, we cannot go on.’’ It is a unique 
occasion and may God never repeat it in this Empire. Why have 
we done it? I have got my views, and I am not going back on them. 
There is no intolerable burden of sacrifice. £7,000,000—very im- 
portant, but only two-thirds of what the Empire paid in a single 
day in fighting for the vindication of international right and to 
redress the wrong of a little nation. 

Why? “The danger of war’”’ said the right honorable Gentleman. 
The danger of war is less than when we entered into these sanctions. 
I know the kind of thing that was then being said: that our Navy 
was unprepared, that it had insufficient ammunition, that it was 
ill-equipped under this patriotic Government. It is incredible to 
me how we went through things stage by stage and step by step 
when it was broadly said that this great Navy of Britain could not 
face the Italian Navy. [/nterruption.] Oh, yes, it was talked about 
quite broadly all over Europe. Now the Navy is fully equipped, 
well equipped, perfectly ready for any emergency, and there is less 
danger of war. What more? There has been a complete change, of 
the most vital importance, in the attitude of the two greatest Mediter- 
ranean Powers. Not a word was said about that. The Laval adminis- 
tration was hostile, and therefore it was very reluctant. It was only 
dragged unwillingly into sanctions because it was afraid to quarrel 
with Britain. That was the only reason. They were rootedly hostile, 
and did their best with all the ingenuity of that very subtle south- 
erner, M. Laval, to thwart, to delay, and to destroy action. Now 
there is a government of a totally different character. I read in the 
Daily Telegraph of Monday a communication from its very able 
Paris correspondent—and I think The Times had a similar com- 
munication. It said: 
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The position of the French Government on sanctions may be 
defined as follows: The Cabinet and M. Blum, the Prime 
Minister, have informed the British Foreign Office 


Is that so? 
more than once that France would be ready to back Britain 
in every step she was prepared to take to enforce the League 
Covenant. 
Is that true? [Hon. MemBers: “Answer.’’] I think the House 
ought to know. The right honorable Gentleman professed to give 
a frank and full statement to the House. Is not that a very vital 
fact, that the new French Government have more than once in- 
timated their readiness to back us up in any step we take to enforce 


the Covenant? 


Mr. EDEN: If the right honorable Gentleman challenges me I am 
perfectly willing to reply. On more than one occasion I have ap- 
proached the new French Government to endeavor to learn their 
attitude with respect to sanctions. They have told me that they are 
not prepared to take the initiative in raising sanctions. They have 
told me of their anxiety to work with His Majesty’s Government. 
They have never given me the least indication, on the contrary, 
that they either desire to maintain present sanctions or would 
support the imposition of any fresh sanctions. 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: That in substance—I ask the right 
honorable Gentleman whether I am misinterpreting his answer—is 
what the Daily Telegraph said. [HoN. MemBErRs: “ No!’’] This is 
very important, and if it is true that the French Government are 





backing out of it— 
Sir ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL: But you heard what he said. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Certainly. That they are prepared to 
back Britain in the action which it is taking. That is what I under- 
stand. They have not gone back upon that. Then this statement 
stands. [Hon. MEemBERs: “ No!’’] Does anyone mean to tell me that 
he believes in his heart that the attitude of the French Government 
today is the same as the attitude of the French Government before 
the elections? Of course it is not. They take a totally different point 
of view. An honorable Member over there says they do not take a 
different view at all. I should like to know what authority he has 
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for that statement. This is one of the most authoritative men in 
France, and he certainly does not represent the Left. Spain has 
altered its government and its attitude is different. So that from 
the point of view of war you have got the Mediterranean Pact, which 
you have had since sanctions. You have Spain and France infinitely 
more favorable than they were then. You have the whole of the 
Mediterranean Powers except Italy prepared to support you. And 
yet you are running away. Why? 

The German menace? There was a hint from the Prime Minister 
in his famous phrase about “sealed lips”’ that there was some im- 
pending disaster. Everybody said, ‘“‘That means war with Ger- 
many.’’ As a matter of fact, when sanctions were imposed Germany 
had already challenged Europe. She had carried conscription, she 
was doubling her air force, she was building a new navy—the 
present Government came to terms with her to sanction it—including 
submarines. There, at any rate, was something you might say was 
the menace of impending war—the building of a great new army and 
air force which were going to be equal to the greatest Power in 
Europe. But we knew that when we undertook sanctions. There is 
nothing new there. Three months ago there was the Rhineland 
occupation. At the moment it looked as if there were some peril 
there, and there was a good deal of apprehension in Europe. Nobody 
believes now that the French Government are going to war over 
the occupation of the Rhineland. I am not minimizing the peril 
of war in Europe. All I say is that the dangers are less now than 
when you undertook sanctions. 

I am trying to find out your reasons for changing your mind. 
Austria? Well, Austria is always with us, always full of trouble. 
But there is one thing the people of this country have made up their 
minds definitely about. Whatever Government is in power they will 
hever go to war again for an Austrian quarrel. [Interruption.] I am 
just telling you what my conviction is about the feeling of the 
country, and there is not one of you can deny it. [Hon. MEMBERs: 
“Abyssinia.’’] Yes, but you have accepted sanctions for Abyssinia. 


Mr. MACQUISTEN: As the Abyssinians are defeated sanctions 
must go. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Before you ever committed yourselves 
there was a good deal to be said for considering very carefully what 
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you were going to do. I am dealing now with an action of this Goy.- 
ernment, in which it has taken the lead, in which it has condemned 
the aggressor and has organized the world behind it to enforce 
sanctions against the aggressor. The Government say, ‘“‘We have 
failed,”” and therefore they have funked. May I invite the attention 
of the Committee for a moment to one or two questions about this 
failure? Where is the failure? You imposed economic sanctions, 
We, on this side of the House, said that they were inadequate; 
what was the answer of the Foreign Secretary? He said, “ They will 
take time.’’ He gave that answer to me. Oil sanctions would have 
been immediate, but economic sanctions, he said, would probably 
take time. We have not given them time. The foreign trade of Italy 
has dwindled to more than half. Why do you say it has failed? You 
say: ‘‘Addis Ababa has been reached. Abyssinia is conquered. What 
is the good of going on?” [Hon. MemBErs: “Hear, hear.”] I am 
repeating the question with a view to an answer. Abyssinia has not 
been conquered. What is Addis Ababa? When we went to war with 
Abyssinia, Magdala was the capital. We captured it, and being 
fairly wise people in those days we went back. Addis Ababa is not 
even traditionally the center of Abyssinia. It is not, even now, the 
nerve center of Abyssinia. It was one of the difficulties experienced 
by the Emperor when he organized the forces of the country. It is 


a tribal organization, exceedingly loose. 
: : ; a 
Let us not forget our experience in the Boer War. [Interruption] 


I am not likely to forget mine. We conquered Pretoria with the | 


greatest ease—well, not with the greatest ease, but in a few months. 
As long as the Boers were congregating their forces together in an 
army, badly equipped compared with our own, we were able to 
defeat them. The real trouble came after the capital, which was | 
real capital—or the two capitals, Bloemfontein and Pretoria—had 
been captured, the Governments scattered and the President, Head 
of the Republic, in Europe, just as the Emperor is today; then our 
trouble came. It took us two years to try to conquer the country, | 
and we did not conquer it. In the end we had to make a treaty with 
the guerillas there which ended in practically the restoration ol 
independence of those people. Why are we giving up now, merely) 
because Addis Ababa has been conquered? You say, “What is the} 
motive?” The motive is, the strain on Italy would increase. We hat} 
to double our forces after Pretoria. It was afterwards that we felt 
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the strain. So will the Italians, and if you kept it up for another 
year you would find that you would be able to make terms with 
Mussolini. You may say: ‘You will never restore the thing as it 
was.’ Probably not, but you would restore freedom and inde- 
pendence, and the form of some better organization, which would 
be an infinitely better thing for both Italy and Abyssinia. It is a 
fatal error to deprive yourselves of the means of bringing the neces- 
sary pressure, which would enable you in the end to establish a 
very much better peace than you could do now by running away. 

But there you are; Italy knows. The Viceroy has already given 
up his job. I am asking the Prime Minister what our attitude is 
going to be, with the withdrawal of sanctions, towards those men 
who are still in possession of two-thirds of Abyssinia and are or- 
ganizing the only fighting which they can understand—guerilla 
fighting. What is our attitude going to be? Are we going to close our 
frontiers? We surround the country on two sides out of three. Are 
we going to prevent their getting arms through our territory? I am 
told that the one advantage of private enterprise in arms is that 
arms can go through without the Government accepting the re- 
sponsibility. Are we going to try it down there? You imposed an 
embargo on Abyssinia. You absolutely forbade her to sell concessions 
of property which were her own when she wanted to raise money 
to buy arms. You accepted the responsibility of defending her by 
those two acts. They are unheard of. Now I ask: What are you going 
to do now? Are you going to stop the whole trade in arms with 
Abyssinia by closing the frontiers? Have you thought it out? Probably 
not. 


Mr. EDEN: If the right honorable Gentleman challenges me in 
that way, perhaps I might be allowed to say that we have, of course, 
done our best to get in touch with the situation in Western Abyssinia, 
which is what, I suppose, the right honorable Gentleman refers to. 
That is the area where the Italians are not in occupation. Our 
information—I think we are the only country in touch with that 
part of the world—is that the independent Gallo tribes there are 
strongly hostile to the Emperor’s administration. I must say that, 
in order that the Committee may know the true position, 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: The right honorable Gentleman has 
not answered my question. If the Abyssinians take a different view 
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with regard to that, and they are of opinion that they can get arms 
through, provided they get them to the frontier, are the Government 
going to put an embargo upon them? I understand that they are 
not. That is definite. 

Mr. EDEN: I am sorry to interrupt the right honorable Gentle. 
man again, but this point is rather important. My point is that 
there is no Abyssinian authority in Western Abyssinia—none. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: I again ask: If those who are organizing 
guerilla warfare—{Interruption,|—this is really a very practical 
question and it is bound to arise—in two-thirds of Abyssinia, are 
able to buy arms and to get them to the frontier, are the British 
Government going to impose an embargo on their passage? [Hoy, 
MemsBers: “Answer!’’] Perhaps the Prime Minister will answer 
that question. It is a very practical question. 

Mr. EDEN: If the right honorable Gentleman keeps asking these 
questions I must answer. If such an occasion should arise, of course, 


we would consider the demand. There is no such situation facing | 


us at the moment. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: That means that the Government have | 


not really considered it. The fact of the matter is, I am sorry to say, 
that there is no evidence that the Government ever meant business 
over sanctions. Sanctions were adopted immediately after the | 
Government had decided to have an election. During the Election 
they never suggested any doubts at all. We have heard some very | 
striking questions this afternoon, but I think the most striking 
quotation of all is not merely the Government manifesto, in which 


it was stated: ‘“‘In the present unhappy dispute between Italy and 
Abyssinia, there will be no wavering in the policy we have hitherto 
pursued,’’ but most important in that document are the signatures 
Their names were the guarantee that there could be no wavering: } 
“Stanley Baldwin, J. Ramsay MacDonald, John Simon.” Who 
could doubt that we should have unflinching adherence to the policy| 


which the Government had adopted? 

That is not all. A book came into my hands a short time ago, 
known as This Torch of Freedom. It contains the speeches of the 
Prime Minister. There is a very remarkable picture of him on the} 
cover, with a torch of freedom illuminating his countenance. They} 
are the speeches delivered by him before the Election. In one, he} 
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is talking about the difficulties of Abyssinia, and he says it is essential 
“that this country stand like a rock in the waves, however rough 
they may be.’’ The rock has turned out to be mere driftwood. He 
goes on to say: ‘‘We have got to go on steadily, facing risks. There 
are foolish people who are shocked at the idea that you may have 
to confront great risks in this policy. There lies our duty,” he de- 
clared. He said, in a great message to the Peace Society, talking 
about this dispute: ‘‘Let your aim be resolute and your footsteps 
firm and certain.”’ Here is the resolute aim; here is the certain foot- 
step running away. He states that this speech, which was delivered 
on the eve of the Election, was delivered to assure the world that 
we stand by our pledges. Only a few weeks after the Election was 
over, they were negotiating treachery to their pledges. Fifty nations 
ranged themselves behind that torch— 


Mr. MACQUISTEN: Well behind it. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: They said, “Here is the British Prime 
Minister, with the greatest Empire in the world marching; we will 
range ourselves behind him.’’ The Abyssinians believed it; the vast 
majority of the people of this country believed it. The Government 
had not been in for more than a few weeks before that torch was 
dimmed. Tonight it is quenched—with a hiss; a hiss that will be 
re-echoed throughout the whole world. The Government have led. 
How? There has been no stability, there has been no steadfastness, 
there has been no resolute pursuit of any particular aim. They go 
forward, then they go backward; they go sometimes to the left, 
and sometimes to the right— 


Mr. HANNAH: Rather like the old Coalition. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Let me tell the honorable Gentleman 
that that Coalition brought us right through to victory. It does 
not lie in the mouths of honorable Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House to taunt me. It did not, within six or seven months after 
it started to vindicate international right, run away from it. We had 
many faults and many defects, but cowardice was not one of them. 
The Government led. There have never been so many vacillations 
in the course of a few months in the conduct of foreign policy. The 
right honorable Gentleman has boasted today and he boasted in 
the last speech of his that I heard in the House, that we led the 
nations. That increased our responsibility. We led in the imposition 
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of sanctions; we led also in the denunciation of the aggressor. We 6 
led, too, in proposing, I think, oil sanctions in principle; and we also | C 
led in selling oil in practice. 1 

What were we doing? We were leading. We dawdled for weeks b 
before taking any action at all, after everybody knew what Mussolini tt 
was after. He never concealed it; he has been perfectly straight. th 
forward—and we dawdled for weeks. Why? We were leading. We fr 


put an embargo on arms for Abyssinia when we knew she was going | pr 
to be attacked, and when the Italians were massing armies and 
piling up arms such as have never been landed by an invader on 
the coasts of Africa. We put on an embargo. What were we doing? 
We were leading the nations in the way of showing how an aggressor | M: 
—a well-equipped aggressor—could be effectively dealt with. We | En 
tried to compound a felony. We said: ‘‘ This is a crime—the robbing | | | 
of a nation of its liberty. It is a crime; we condemn it.”’ And then we | Gi. 
entered into negotiations to give the burglar half the goods. What | hac 
were the Government doing? They were just leading the nations, } bor 
they were just leading civilization in the right way to deal with crime. ; not 
They were driven back by an outraged opinion. They were afraid | The 
of Mussolini. They dared not retreat very much further, so they} in 
skulked for three months in the communication trenches. What} spe 
were they doing? They were showing the National Government's] goit 
ideas as to leadership. And now they are running away, brandishing} hon 
their swords—still leading. The right honorable Gentleman said so} tryi 
‘I am going to Geneva,” he said, “to lead.’’ They are running away} it di 
on the battlefield. I remember Sir Wilfrid Lawson in this Hous| the 
very many years ago telling us a story of a soldier who was found} sort 
twenty or thirty miles behind the battle line. He was asked, “What} hon 
are you doing here?” and he replied, ‘“‘The Colonel asked us at the} 


beginning of the battle to strike for home and country, and I struck} at 
for home.’ The Government have struck for home. They are there | he 
0 


Are they at the end of their activities? They have jumped about »| ie 
much for the last six months that they remind me of that aeroplane} 


about which we have heard so much in the last few weeks, the Toni 
“Flying Flea.” cowa 

I see the President of the Board of Trade here. He made a speech} Th 
the other day. His one great objection to a Labour Government was perha 


that it was not stable. Among the many gifts that my right honor a qua 
Friend has inherited in this life, a sense of humor is certainly na today 
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one. A few months ago there was not a speech delivered by a National 
candidate or Member, and certainly not by a Minister, which did 
not include the old phrase, ‘‘The prestige of this country has never 
been higher.’”’ [An Hon. Member: “Hear, hear!’’] My friend over 
there is still articulate, but he is isolated. You dare not say these 
things now. Some have been abroad, and some have met foreigners 
from other lands, and there is one story that they all tell that the 
prestige of this country has never been lower. 


Sir FRANCIS FREMANTLE: It is not true. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Fifty nations trusted us. [An Hon. 
MemBEr: “So they do now!"’] They will not when they see the British 
Empire saying they cannot go on. They will never trust this crowd. 
[ began my politics when you had very great names—Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Balfour, Joseph Chamberlain. There was a name that 
had only just passed away—he had not passed away when I was 
born—Lord Palmerston. You might agree with their policies or 
not, but no one doubted that they were men of dauntless courage. 
They pursued their policies without flinching and without fear. Now 
in their successors you have this exhibition of poltroonery. The 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been quoted. I am 
going to do myself the honor of reading a part of it again. The right 
honorable Gentleman is heir to the throne and recently he has been 
trying the crown on to see how it fits. I hope for his own sake that 
it does not. He has not merely tried the crown on. He has wielded 
the sceptre—and therefore he is very important—which is just the 
sort of thing that heirs do when there are weak monarchs. The right 
honorable Gentleman said at the last election: 

The choice before us is whether we shall make a last effort 
at Geneva for peace and security or whether by a cowardly 
surrender we shall break all the promises we have made and 


hold ourselves up to the shame of our children and their chil- 
dren’s children. 


Tonight we have had the cowardly surrender, and there are the 
cowards. 


The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Baldwin): I had intended that 
perhaps a speaker from the back benches should occupy about 
a quarter of an hour. I noticed throughout the whole of the Debate 
today an interesting feature of it. It is a long time since we have 
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had one which seems to have stirred more feeling and more excite- 
ment, because after all what we are discussing is the functioning of 
the League of Nations. I will deal first with the speech of the right 
honorable Gentleman who spoke for the Opposition. The most 
serious part of the charge that he made against us was an accusation 
that we had misled the country and that we had recently committed 
a complete volte face. That point of misleading the country was also 
taken up in that extraordinarily brilliant speech of the right honorable 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George), 
which showed me that he has not lost the least atom of the vigor 
which I remember in this House nearly thirty years ago and I con- 
gratulate him. It was a very remarkable performance. If there was 
one thing before and during the General Election which I took 
special pains to impress on every audience that I addressed, and 
which I also think I stressed in the broadcast, it was the tentative 
nature of sanctions and collective security. I said they were being 
used for the first time. I would follow them as far as anyone else 
would go. I did not know if they would be successful but, if they 
were not successful, there would be people who would say, ‘That 
is the end of the League.’’ I explained that I never took that view, 
I said if they were not successful it was up to the League at its next 
meeting to consider where it had failed and whether collective 
security was still possible. I do not know that it is worth giving a 
number of quotations—I have armed myself with them—all of 
which consist of references from my own speeches. I think the House 
will do me the justice to believe me when I say that and to allow 
me to proceed with what I wish to say on the question of collective 
security, which is really inherent in this whole question and which 
must lie at the foundation of our policy for some time to come. 

I do not think there is any matter in this country on which clearer 
thinking is more essential or on which in the meantime it is more 
difficult to decide what you ought to do. I am still convinced that, 
when the League meets in the autumn, it has to consider most seri- 
ously this whole question of collective security. Collective security 
in my view, whatever the reasons may be—and many have been 


advocated on that side of the House and on this—has failed, and | 


we have to get the nations of Europe together at Geneva to see that, 


if possible, it shall not fail again. There is immense difficulty in | 


stopping a war before it has begun. That is far more important that 
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stopping it after it has once begun. After war begins, the difficulty 
is immeasurably greater. The danger and the damage to Europe 
may spread far more widely and be more dangerous. I think these 
are the points that we have to consider with regard to collective 
security, and indeed they illustrate some of the very difficulties that 
we have been in and that have led in my view to the failure of collec- 
tive action during the winter and the last few months. When the 
idea of collective security was originally embraced in the Covenant 
of the League it visualized more or less a disarmed Europe, that is 
to say, certain Powers had at that time been disarmed and there 
was every hope that disarmament might have spread among all 
the nations of Europe. Had that happened, then indeed not only 
would security of that nature have been easy but then you might 
really have had what some Members of the House have advocated 
with such sincerity and energy in the past, a system of an inter- 
national police force which in my view, as at present I understand 
it, could only function in a disarmed or nearly wholly disarmed 
Europe, but is quite impracticable in the Europe as we know it today. 

Ordinary financial and economic sanctions do act and will act, as 
a rule, slowly. Both right honorable Gentlemen who have spoken 
referred to that. When you put on further sanctions and they become 
more stringent, it is, of course, quite simple to see that the danger 
of war increases but, as a matter of fact, will the aggressor wait for 
sanctions when collective security is invoked against him? An 
aggressor may always prefer to fight if he is ready. If the State or 
States which aggress are strong and are prepared to fight, it is essen- 
tial for collective security that the opposing combination shall be 
in a position to overcome the aggressor quickly. I think everyone 
will agree with that. I beg the House, as they are kindly doing, to 
attend to these few short propositions because they really are extra- 
ordinarily important. That postulates a real military preponderance 
on the side of the States which are trying to get collective security, 
that is to say, on behalf of the League States against the potential 
aggressor or aggressors. It is most important to realize that military 
preponderance does not necessarily depend on the mere numbers 
available theoretically. After all, let us take an aggressor, or a group 
of aggressors, who have a high state of organization in their territory, 
who have ample means of military communication, who have ample 
supplies, who speak the same language and who have unity of com- 
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mand, and they may well be stronger than much larger forces that 
belong to different nations which speak different languages, which 
have no unity of command, which have never been trained to act 
together under one leader, and which may be separated from each 
other by great distances. Therefore, you come back to this point, 
that the forces of the League at any given time must be on sucha 
footing as will ensure a certain and immediate superiority against 
the aggressor, and if that be not secured, though you may have in 
your collective security a large number of States, if you have not 
the power to act at once in the event of war, then you will find that 
the States that are weaker and are more nearly exposed to the weight 
of the aggressor’s force will never hold their line, and you will find 
that your collective security may be hard put to it. I wanted just to 
put those points, and that is all that I would say upon that matter, 
because I want the Committee to be realistic, when it talks about 
collective security, and to know what it means. That is the security 
which we should desire and the security which we believe, and always 
have believed, we should aim at. Our experience of these last months 
has conclusively proved to me and to the Government that collective 
security in anything approaching that form does not yet exist. 
[An Hon. MemBer: “ Why?”’] The question, as I have said in speeches 
in this House and elsewhere, that the League and Europe will have 
to make up their minds to answer is, Are they prepared to put their 
forces into such a condition that they can rally immediately in 
support of the League States against any aggressor or any combina- 
tion of aggressors that may turn up? There is, of course, one other 
question that I think is worthy of consideration by the Committee. 
I caught a phrase which the right honorable Gentleman the Member 
for Carnarvon Boroughs used, but I was not quite sure of the con- 
text, and I do not want to quote him unfairly. He spoke at one time 
of—and I think he meant—our troops refusing to take part ina 
war about Austria. 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: I was talking about the British people 
when I said that whatever happened I was absolutely certain that 
no Government could get this country again to enter into a war in 


an Austrian quarrel. 


The PRIME MINISTER: I am obliged to the right honorable 


Gentleman. I thought that that was what he said, and that really 
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confirms a very serious doubt I had in my mind, which I should 
like to put to the Committee. I think that this is a point that all 
Members of the Committee ought to consider. We often talk, states- 
men who go to Geneva and many of us here, as to what the League 
should do and what it should not do, and statesmen go, and I suppose, 
in certain circumstances they would commit their people to fight. 
I feel this about Europe, and I leave out Germany and Italy today 
with their peculiar and unsettled conditions, I feel convinced that 
among the common people of Europe in many countries and in 
our own country and in France, there is such a loathing of war as 
such not from fear, but from a knowledge of what it may mean, that 
I sometimes wonder if they would march on any other occasion than 
if they believed their own frontiers were in danger. I do not know the 
answer to that question, but I often ask myself that question, and I 
wonder, and when you begin to wonder on these points your wonder- 
ings may travel a long way. [An Hon. MEMBER: “To the frontier on 
the Rhine.’’] I would like to add this on this point, that if you are 
to have collective security and if there be any truth in what my 
instinct tells me about men’s hearts in Europe, then, indeed, one 
of the problems before the League of Nations is to educate the peoples 
of Europe, that they may be ready to fight to restrain the aggressor, 
and I doubt if today they are. Those are the great problems to me. 
They are the most difficult problems of human nature and human 
instinct, and on the answer to those questions much may depend. 

I have often said in this House that we make a great mistake in 
these days in believing that every people in Europe is animated by 
the same feelings towards peace and war that we have. I believe that 
this country, indeed, I am sure that this country, if ever threatened 
by anyone or by any combination of Powers in a way that they could 
understand to be a threat, would spring to arms as one man. I have 
never had any doubt about that, but I think that they may yet wanta 
good deal of education before they will freely consent to take upon 
themselves all the obligations that might come upon them in ful- 
filling the Covenant in all circumstances. I hope they may educate 
them. I hope that the League of Nations will be able to make collec- 
tive security a reality, but there are real difficulties about it. The 
Committee may remember that I said, both in my broadcast and in 
many speeches, that with the experience I have learnt I would not 
be responsible for sanctions again until this country had given us 
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authority to strengthen our arms. The right honorable Gentleman 
may call that cowardice. Frankly, I do not. I think that it is what 
one owes as trustee for the people, but if there be war in this country, 
I mean war nearer than the Mediterranean, they will pay for it on 
the first night with their lives. That is why the Government, and 
I believe this House, as a whole, believe—nothing will make me 
believe that in their hearts honorable Members opposite see any 
less than I do—in the necessity for protecting our shores against air 
attack. Nothing will make me believe that. That is where the first 
blow may come some day if sanctions are applied against an ag- 
gressor. The man who puts sanctions on or allows this country to 
do so, unless he has done all in his power to see that his people 
can be defended at home, is not fit to carry the responsibility of 
governing his country. 


Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR: Did the Government demand 
these precautions to which the right honorable Gentleman refers 


when they did impose sanctions in September? 


The PRIME MINISTER: I said in the light of my experience. | 
wish to say a word or two about the totalitarian States in Europe, 
because I regard it as of the first importance in Europe that Ger- 
many, France, and ourselves should work for peace throughout all 
Europe side by side, as the Foreign Secretary said earlier. [An Hon, 
MeMBER: “What about Russia?’’] I want just to point this out to 
the Committee. I know perfectly well how many honorable Members 
opposite feel about the Nazi régime. I know that there are many 
Members in this Committee who regard with some disfavor a régime 
which lies further East. But let us look for a moment at what is the 
cause of this régime in Germany, and let us, in passing, draw a 
lesson from it ourselves. Germany lost the War, she paid a great 
price in the peace treaties, and she was left with very inconsiderable 
armaments, and we all hoped that disarmament was coming in 
Europe. I need not here go into the various reasons that made those 
conferences fail and how the countries of Europe lagged, but we do 
know that during those unhappy years which that country went 
through after the War she was very near to a state of revolution. 
The German is naturally a law-abiding man, and he had a glimpse 
into the abyss when Communism in Germany raised its head, and 


Communism was a creed of violence and force. 
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Mr. GALLACHER: Not Communism. 


The PRIME MINISTER: Wait a minute. It was beaten ulti- 
mately by another creed of violence and force, and you have that 
great people who during many years have seen the régime that 
would, and the régime that did, found itself on force, and what 
wonder that the idea of force, not an alien idea to the Teuton, should 
seem to dominate very much that mentality today. Yet Herr Hitler 
has told us that he wishes for peace, and if a man tells me that, as I 
have said in this House before, I wish to try it out. I come back to 
what I said a few months ago. I cannot see exactly now when or 
how the next opportunity may come, but, as the Foreign Secretary 
said, we are hoping to bring the French, the Germans, and ourselves 
into conference for the better security of the peace of Europe. The 
part that Germany can play for good or for evil in Europe is im- 
mense, and if we believe the opportunity is presented, let us do what 
we can to use it for good. I do not wish to stand much longer between 
the Committee and private Members. There will be further oppor- 
tunities on Tuesday of debating these matters. I would only say that 
the view represented by the Foreign Secretary this afternoon com- 
mands the unanimous support of the Government, and that we 
believe that our method is not a method that will kill the League. 
We believe that to allow sanctions to go on, and ultimately, as we 
imagine, to peter out, would be a far harder task for the League to 
surmount than to face up boldly to failure. Time may prove that 
we are wrong. People may say that we are acting from cowardice, 
but I do not think that it is necessarily a mark of cowardice to take 
action which we know will be repugnant to large sections of our 
people. We take it because in the present state of Europe we honestly 
believe and are firmly convinced that it is the wiser of the two 
courses, and the one most conducive to peace. It is the peace of 
Europe that has been our daily and nightly care and anxiety all 
these many months, and will continue to be so. 


Mr. ATTLEE: I do not rise for the purpose of making a speech, 
but to say one or two things that must be said after the speech of 
the Prime Minister. The right honorable Member for Horsham and 
Worthing (Earl Winterton) suggested the other day that the House 
of Commons was becoming like a pleasant Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing, with an address by the vicar. That is what we have had from the 
Prime Minister this afternoon—a dissertation about strategy, a 
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few airy nothings about peace, and no attempt to answer to the 
people of this country for the position in which his Government has 
placed this country. He has been challenged, but he has made no 
reply. 

We propose to put on the Order Paper a Vote of Censure on the 
Government for the whole course of their foreign policy. What is 
the good of the Prime Minister telling us of a number of considera- 
tions that ought to have been in the minds of the Government before 
they went on this adventure? He says it was an experiment and it 
has failed. It is an experiment that has blackened the name of this 
country in every part of the world. It is not surprising that neither 
the Prime Minister nor the Foreign Secretary has one word to say 
of the dupes slaughtered because they trusted his word. You had a 
King and his people. Your Government refused them arms. You left 
them to fight the battle of the League. You left them to be con- 
quered by the aggressor, and when they were beaten and ran away 
you have not a word of pity for them. [Interruption.] It is no good 
honorable Members denying that. I get letter after letter from 
Conservatives saying that they voted for and trusted the Prime 
Minister, and now they cannot hold up their heads for shame. 

That is one side only. The other side is that the Foreign Secretary 
and the Prime Minister have nothing to offer a world that is asking 
for peace. You do not get peace by running away, by shaking like 
a jelly at every dictator who shakes his fist at you. It is no good 
saying we are only retreating to stand again, that we will reconstruct 
the League. The right honorable Gentleman has killed the League 
and collective security. He has never honestly tried to make an effort. 
The Prime Minister had a great chance when this Abyssinian matter 
first came on of uniting all the people of this country to stand fast 
behind the League. We know now that we cannot trust a National 
Government so-called, a Conservative Government, to stand by the 
League. They have no principles. All they ask is for arms and arms 
and arms, and yet the Prime Minister says he is afraid that no one 
will be able to use them. He will not get anyone to use them, for the 
Government is not piling up arms for peace, but is leading this 
country back to the blood-stained tragedy of 1914, in a way that is 
unworthy of this country. 

Viscount WOLMER: A great majority of the Members of the 
House have been supporters of the League of Nations and the policy 
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advanced by the League of Nations Union. It is with a feeling of 
the greatest humiliation that many of us who supported the policy 
announced in the speech last September of the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty have listened to the speeches in this Debate. It 
seems to me that the major criticism we have heard in the Liberal 
and Labour speeches this afternoon is vitiated by this all-important 
fact. They have arraigned the Government for having allowed the 
triumph of the gangster, as they put it, for having allowed the 
triumph of force over law, for not having enforced law against 
aggression, but they have consistently denied the policeman his 
truncheon. 

Sir A. SINCLAIR: Not only is that not true of the party to which 
I belong, but I remember a speech which the Noble Lord delivered 
in his own constituency saying that it was not the Liberal and Labour 
parties that must be blamed for the weakness of our defenses, but 
the National Government. 


Viscount WOLMER: I do not withdraw from that opinion. Those 
of us who have pressed the Government in the past to increase our 
armaments are entitled to reproach them with any weakness with 
which this country is confronted today. It does not lie in the mouths 
of honorable Members opposite to do so. The only reason why the 
right honorable Member is not responsible for this state of affairs is 
that he was in opposition and not in office. The armaments of this 
country would be a great deal weaker than they are if he had been; 
otherwise the speeches he has been making during the last two years 
have not been sincere. I do not think that I have heard him discuss 
the question of armaments without reproaching this Government 
for having armed excessively. It does not lie in the mouths of honor- 
able Members who have done everything they could to prevent the 
policeman having an adequate truncheon, to complain that the 
gangster has triumphed. 

I do not wish to misrepresent the attitude of honorable Members 
opposite, and I am anxious not to raise a party atmosphere, because 
this is a great national and international tragedy on which I believe 
a great many Members of all parties have suffered a terrible dis- 
appointment, and on which we have fundamentally common aims, 
although we may differ as to methods. The thing we should try to 
do is to see what can be done to repair that disappointment. I agree 
with very much that has been said from the benches opposite this 
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afternoon. This country has cut a sorry and pitiable spectacle during 
the last few months. Surely the fundamental cause is that we have 
not had armaments sufficient to enable us to play that réle in Europe 
which the Government of this country elected to play. If the gangster 
nations—if you like to use that expression—are going to be heavily 
armed, How will the authority of the League prevail? What is the 
use of collective insecurity? What is the use of the peaceful nations 
of the world getting together if they have not the forces between 
them to enforce the decisions of the League? 

I was struck by one expression in the speech of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, when he said that one of the reasons for the failure of sanctions 
was that the Italians won the war a great deal more quickly than all 
the military experts had prophesied. That meant that those who 
were imposing the policy of sanctions were not really looking to 
sanctions to defeat the gangster, they were looking to the Abys- 
sinians and the weather so to delay the war and drag it out that 
ultimately sanctions would begin to operate. But what an admission 
of the futility and weakness of economic sanctions. The lesson to 
be drawn surely is that if the League decides to act against individual 
nations it must come to an act of war. There must be the employ- 
ment of the policeman’s truncheon against the gangster. Policemen 
do not deal with gangsters by sitting outside the house and pre- 
venting the baker calling. They have to deal with them by more 
forcible and speedy methods, and that is the only way in which the 
authority of the League of Nations can be exercised. If there is 
that force behind the League in armaments, then the League will 
have the same authority that the policeman has in dealing with 
criminals. His prestige and the fact that he is known to be armed 
will, in many cases, prevent fighting. But unless there is that force 
behind the League, that power of armaments in the hands of those 
nations who are loyal supporters of peace, then the authority of the 
League can never be what nearly every Member of this House wants 
it to be. 

That is where I think we are entitled to criticize the Government. 
They have led this country into this position because they have too 
long delayed the rearming of Britain. They have committed that 
mistake in spite of the gravest warnings, which they have belittled 
and denied during the past three years until about a year ago. When 
the history of this episode comes to be written it will be seen that 
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the parting of the ways in regard to disarmament occurred about 
1933 or 1934. In that time it became clear to more candid and well- 
informed observers that the ideal of disarmament had definitely 
failed, at any rate for the time being, but the Government unfortu- 
nately refused to look facts in the face. Too long they clung to the 
hope that there was still some method of getting general disarma- 
ment, and all the while the armaments of Italy and Germany were 
daily contributing towards the situation that has now developed. 
It is no use the right honorable Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
(Mr. Lloyd George) talking as if there was not deadly peril in the 
continuance of sanctions. We know that we are sitting on a powder 
magazine at the present time. We know the state of Europe. We have 
drifted into that position. The terrible tragedy is that this country 
is found in a position so ill-prepared, that the League of Nations is 
dishonored, the League of Nations is weakened, and the prestige of 
this country is lowered, all because we did not grasp time by the 
forelock and prepare to carry out the old doctrine, in which so many 
of us were brought up, that if you want peace you must prepare 


for war. 


Mr. PRICE: The Noble Lord made great play of the necessity 
of the policeman possessing a truncheon for use in international 
disputes. He laid stress on the point that the League of Nations, if 
it is to restore order as the international policeman, must be in 
possession of that truncheon. He criticized us on these benches for 
not supporting the Government in trying to restore the defense 
forces of the country. I deny that we on this side of the House are 
neglectful of the need for international force, or international or- 
ganization, and the possession of all the means necessary to enable 
the League to maintain order. The reports of our conference at 
Brighton last year clearly show that in our opinion the League of 
Nations must have sufficient force to carry out its duties under the 
Covenant, and I challenge the Noble Lord or anyone else to point 
to any vote that we have given in this Parliament which proves that 
we are neglectful of our national needs in regard to defense. I would 
remind the Noble Lord of the fact that when the Naval, Estimates, 
the Supplementary Naval Estimates, and the Air Estimates have 
been before the House we have not voted against the Government. 
We have moved Amendments, as we are entitled to do, to reduce 
the Votes by £100 or £500, to call attention to certain things in the 
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policy of the Government, but we have not voted against the Esti- 
mates as such. [An Hon. MEMBER: “‘Is not that the parliamentary 
method of moving a reduction?”’] Yes, but it does not signify that 
we vote against the whole Estimate. No one can show that we have 
at any time voted against the Estimates or the Supplementary 
Estimates, as such. We have called attention to the fact that had 
the Government’s policy been different the Estimates would not 
have come before the House in that particular form. I protest 
strongly against the attitude of honorable Members opposite who 
every time a Debate of this sort takes place accuse my honorable 
Friends on these benches of demanding a policy which would lead 
to war and yet voting against the Service Estimates. In actual fact 
none of them can prove that we have done anything of the kind. 

The Noble Lord also hinted that we are faced with the present 
position because we are so weak that we are unable to stand up to 
the Italian dictator. If it is really true that we are unable to defend 
ourselves in the event of the Italian dictator taking steps to attack 
us if sanctions are continued, it was the height of criminal folly to 
have sent the Mediterranean Fleet to the Near East, where they 
might have been bottled up and sunk. I cannot believe the argument 
of the Noble Lord that the position is so serious as that. What is 
the position of Italy? She has half a million troops tied up in the 
Red Sea, and sanctions are sapping her economic position, yet the 
British Empire is unable to stand up to the Italian dictator because 
the Noble Lord and his friends are frightened of the implication of 
what further action by the League of Nations might mean. 

I speak as I do with the feeling of regret and bitterness which 
every one of us must experience at the present situation. We do 
not want to make party capital out of a situation like this. It is 
too terribly serious. There has been no more terrible disgrace to 
this country since the defeat at Yorktown, under George III and 
Lord North, when we lost the American Colonies. I only wish that 
it was not true that we have Lord Norths sitting today on the Gov- 
ernment benches. [Laughter.] Honorable Members may laugh, but 
I would remind them that it was Charles James Fox and his associates 
in Opposition then—[Interruption.] A distinguished relative of mine 
wrote a history of Charles James Fox, and I think I know something 
about it. He expressed the folly of the British Government of that 
day, and we are trying to expose the folly of the British Government 


of today. 
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Is it altogether true that economic sanctions are a failure? Not 
knowing that I was going to speak I did not bring with me the facts 
which I possess, but all the evidence tends to show that the economic 
condition of Italy is rapidly deteriorating. Everyone knows, or should 
know if they have made a study of the economic position, that with 
the end of the war the problems of the Italian dictator are increasing 
rather than decreasing. He has to demobilize a portion of his army. 
His industries are now largely on a war basis. That means that the 
industries which are working today for war purposes will not be 
wanted, and they will have to turn to peace purposes, but they will 
find it difficult to carry on those industries in peace because of the 
pressure of economic sanctions. At the same time there will be 
hundreds of thousands of troops coming home for whom work will 
have to be found. Just at this time, the most critical of all, when we 
could have put pressure on the Italian dictator by means of sanctions, 
honorable Members opposite run away like rabbits into their holes 
and leave us confronted with a disaster as terrible as that of York- 
town, the result of which I am sure every progressively-minded 
person in every democratic country in Europe will be horrified to see. 

There is one further point with which I should like to deal. I fear 
that the Government are really envisaging an entirely different 
constellation in Europe, something which is not based on the League 
of Nations nor on a combination of the democratic nations of Europe 
to preserve international law and order. I do not want to see a 
League of Nations with Hitlerite Germany and Mussolini’s Italy 
there unless they are prepared to work in cooperation with other 
nations. I believe that the totalitarian States of Germany and Italy 
are incapable of working with the other nations of Europe. 


Vice-Admiral TAYLOR: What about Russia? 


Mr. PRICE: Russia is in a different position. Russia, because of 
her economic position and her desire economically to reconstruct 
herself, is extremely anxious for peace. Her reason may not be the 
same reason as ours, but she wants peace and for that reason she 
is loyally cooperating with us. The disturbers of peace today are 
Italy and Germany. The honorable and gallant Member knows that 
perfectly well. It is not Russia that is making the trouble. Russia 
does everything possible to keep the peace. She has had great pro- 
vocation on the Siberian-Mongolian frontier from Japan, but she 
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has done everything to preserve peace. If the same provocation had 
been given to Hitler or Mussolini there would have been war long ago. 

The Government have never been sincere about the League of 
Nations. What they are envisaging is the possibility of buying off 
Mussolini, selling him the Eastern Mediterranean and _ bringing 
him back to the Stresa front, using him as a make-weight against 
Hitlerite Germany. Their object is not merely to control Hitlerite 
Germany but to make peace in the West and to give Hitler a free 
hand to attack Russia in the East. That is what they really want. 
I do not apply that remark to all the honorable Members opposite, 
many of whom believe in the League and want to see it strong and 
effective. The Foreign Secretary was one of those, but I do not know 
what he thinks now. I wonder how he dared to come to the House 
and make the speech that he has delivered today. If he had only 
resigned he would have had behind him everyone who really be- 
lieves in the League of Nations. 

The Government do not want to see a League of democratic 
nations cooperating among themselves to restrain the totalitarian 
aggressors. They think that they can buy off these aggressors one 
against the other, but these dictators are no fools. They will play 
us off one against the other. That is what they are doing. Every 
time we try to buy off Mussolini in the East, up will go his price. 
It is the same with Hitler. The danger of this policy is only too clear. 
I am surprised that honorable Members opposite do not see the 
danger and that even at this late hour they do not try to bring the 
League back to its proper position as an Assembly which would not 
only prevent the danger of war but the complete collapse of that 
international system of cooperation among the democratic nations 
which alone can preserve the civilization of the world. 

Motion made, and Question, “‘That the Chairman do report 
Progress; and ask leave to sit again,’’ put, and agreed to.—{[Sir G. 


Penny.| 
Committee report Progress; to sit again Tomorrow. 
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DEBATE IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
JUNE 23, 1936? 


Mr. ATTLEE: I beg to move, 


That His Majesty’s Government, by their lack of a resolute 
and straightforward foreign policy, have lowered the prestige of 
this country, weakened the League of Nations, imperilled peace, 
and thereby forfeited the confidence of this House. 


I do not think that anyone who heard the statement made by the 
Foreign Secretary last week, on Waterloo Day, will have any doubt 
that it was the duty of the Opposition to put on the Order Paper 
a Vote of Censure on the Government. It is said that Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton. It might also be said that Abyssinia 
was lost on the playing fields of Harrow. I think that the substance 
of the Motion commends very wide support in the country. I, in 
common with most Members of the House, have received numbers 
of letters from men and women in every part of the country; men 
and women of various points of view, who unite in regarding this 
matter as one of deep humiliation for this country. I notice that that 
feeling extends to Members of this House. To begin with, there is 
the right honorable Member for Epping (Mr. Churchill) who, speak- 
ing in his constituency the other day, expressed exactly the terms 
of this Motion. He laid stress on the humiliation to this country. 
He laid stress on the absence of a clear, straightforward policy. The 
only point on which he differed from us was that, despite his com- 
plete distrust of the Government, he intended to continue to honor 
it with his support. I am interested in the Amendments that have 
been placed on the Order Paper. The one in the name of the honorable 
and gallant Member for Carlisle (Brigadier-General Spears) and 
other honorable Members obviously expresses deep misgiving as 
to what may be the future action of the Government. The other 
Amendment, in the name of the honorable Member for West Leicester 
(Mr. Nicolson), while approving of the policy of the Government 
trusts that they will act differently in the future than they have 
done in the past. Between the two of them, the general lines of the 
Motion come. 

Another reason why we should put forward this Vote of Censure 
is because we have had no explanation of Government policy. There 


_? Reprinted from Oficial Report of Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), Vol. 313, 
No, 108, June 23, 1936. 
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was no adequate reply in this House to the powerful speeches de- 
livered by the right honorable Member for Wakefield (Mr. Green- 
wood) and the right honorable Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
(Mr. Lloyd George). The Prime Minister gave a number of explana- 
tions mainly relating to things which he ought to have thought 
about a year or two ago. He paid a graceful compliment to the right 
honorable Member for Carnarvon Boroughs, but abstained from 
crossing swords with him. I do not know whether that work has been 
left to the skilful hands of the right honorable Member for Spen 
Valley (Sir J. Simon). Instead, the Prime Minister preferred the 
secure and more secluded precincts of a Conservative rally at 
Wishaw. It is time that the House of Commons insisted that im- 
portant matters of policy should be stated on the Floor of this House, 
Announcements of policy should not be let out in after-dinner 
speeches or confined to gatherings of faithful followers in the country, 

I will deal a little later with some of the points of the Prime 
Minister’s speech at Wishaw. In passing, I would say that we are 
drawing the indictment not against one Member of the Government 
but against the whole of the Government. The situation differs 
today from that which we had before us previously, because this 
time, apparently, the Foreign Secretary is not to be thrown over- 
board. I do not think it is fair that one should challenge the Foreign 
Secretary, apart from the Government. The Foreign Secretary's 
action relates only to what may be his views on the matter, and no 
one who heard him last week can say that he is very happy in regard 
to it. The right honorable Gentleman has attained a very high posi- 
tion. He stood very high in the opinion of the men and women of 
this country, but he has forfeited that position. He had to make a 
difficult choice between two loyalties. He seems to have said, ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his old 


school tie?”’ 

We draw an indictment against the whole of the Government, 
not upon one item of their policy but upon the whole field, the 
tortuous vacillating policy which they have pursued for the last 
five years, and which has brought this country from the proud 
position of 1931—|Interruption|—I was going to say when the right 
honorable Member for Spen Valley was Foreign Secretary and was 
able to go before the world as the leader of a great country that was 
leading the world towards peace—to its humiliating position in 
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1936. We hold that the Government have betrayed the people of 
Abyssinia who trusted in them, and that they have made our name 
a by-word throughout the world. It is no good contesting that. 
You have only to read what the world press—the press of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa—says now of the name of Great Britain, whether 
you take the dictatorship press or the regrets of the anti-dictator- 
ship press. 

Further, the Government have destroyed the League of Nations 
as an effective instrument for peace. It is no good the Prime Minister 
saying, ‘‘We will try again. We have made one little failure, and 
we will build it up again.’’” Why should anyone believe that the 
future will be any better than the past? The Italo-Abyssinia issue 
was a test case. The Chancellor of the Exchequer put the matter 
clearly when he said that the opportunity could hardly have been 
more favorable. Why should anyone think that the Government 
will do better when the conditions are less favorable? The fact is 
that there is no security for any League State if Italy is allowed to 
triumph over Abyssinia. There will be no next time. None of the 
small States of Europe are going to trust any more in collective 
security under the League if they know that the League States will 
not stand by them, if they know that the League can carry on and 
that its predatory members can pursue their prey unchecked. The 
Government undertook this enterprise. I know that there are honor- 
able Members who disapprove entirely of the policy of enforcing 
sanctions on Italy, but it was the Government’s policy. They decided 
to undertake the duty; a Government with the greatest majority 
numerically that any Government ever had, a Government with 
complete control of the situation in both Houses of Parliament, a 
Government that proudly told the country and the world that it 
was taking the lead in this enterprise. We all know that this was a 
very difficult enterprise. The Prime Minister said: 

If you are going to adopt a sanction you must be prepared for 


war. If you adopt a sanction without being prepared for war 
you are not an honest trustee of the nation. 


The Prime Minister is nothing if not honest, and he took the risk 
of war. He must have counted the cost. He must have known the 
military strength on the side of the League and the military strength 
on the side of the aggressor, and he was satisfied on the 22nd October, 
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1935, because the present First Lord of the Admiralty, then Foreign 
Secretary, said: 
All member States must cooperate to resist an attack upon any 
one State for action that it has taken to defend the Covenant. 


Communications were made to clear up the position. They were 
completely satisfactory. 
In the event of an isolated attack, inconceivable though such 
madness might be, we and they and the rest of the League stand 


together and resist it with our full and united force.—{OFFICIAL 
REPORT, 22nd October, 1935; cols. 28-29, Vol. 305.] 


There was the position. The Prime Minister pledged the honor 
and prestige of this country. He had absolute power to carry through 
the enterprise to which he had pledged this country with courage 
and resolution, but he did not do it. There was never any resolution 
in the handling of the Italo-Abyssinia affair. From the earliest days 
there were always attempts to do an imperialist deal with Signor 
Mussolini. Right from the start there was always the hope that 
something might be fixed up, and when sanctions were applied they 
were applied late, very partially, and no attempt was made to apply 
an oil sanction. The Prime Minister, speaking at Wishaw, made 
what, I think, was a thoroughly mean attack on the United States 
of America. He tried to put all the blame on the United States, 
and said that we could not put on an oil sanction because a flood 
of oil would be coming from the United States. I ask this question: 
Was any effort made to ascertain what the United States of America 
would do? We had a declaration from Mr. Norman Davis in 1932 
at the League of Nations, in which he said that his country would 
be prepared not to put any hindrance in the way of the League 
where it was carrying out its duties of sanctions. There were the 
reports in the press—not the Left press at all. In the Daily Telegraph, 
on the 26th December, 1935, it was said: 

While the American official world was formerly thoroughly 
sympathetic with the British attitude, it is now, in lack of any 
extenuating explanation, in a condition of suppressed irritation 
and bewilderment 


There was a similar passage in the Morning Post, and also in The 
Times. I ask the Government to reply to the question whether any 
attempt was made to find out what the United States were prepared 
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to do. We have had a great deal of talk about an incomplete League. 
It is always easy to say that the United States of America are not 
in the League, but on no occasion have we had any evidence that 
any effort was made to bring the United States into joint action, 
although there was abundant evidence of the feeling on the side of 
the League, especially after the speech of the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty at Geneva. 

The next question I ask is: Were the Government threatened 
with attack? Was Italy going to attack? Is it true that the Fleet 
had to be moved away because of this threat of attack? Were the 
Government in a panic at the time of the Hoare-Laval discussions? 
It looked like it. I have never heard more panicky speeches than 
those delivered on that occasion. The Prime Minister’s lips have 
not yet been unsealed. We do not know yet what are the circum- 
stances. I ask, too, is there danger of an attack now? The Prime 
Minister says that the alternative to giving up sanctions is war. 
Has that war been threatened? Remember that the right honorable 
Gentleman is the Prime Minister who said that if you apply sanc- 
tions you have to run the risk—not our risk, but his risk. We ought 
to know, because there is a peculiar line taken, and that is that the 
entire failure of this enterprise is due to the fact that Labour would 
not give the Government a sufficient supply of armaments. It was 
hinted at by the Prime Minister at Wishaw, and by the Noble Lord 
the Member for Aldershot (Viscount Wolmer). There is absolutely 
no truth in the statement. 

During the last five years this Government has had absolute 
control. The National Government took good care to see that it 
had some Conservatives at the head of the fighting Services—Lord 
Hailsham, Lord Londonderry, Lord Monsell. Is it the case that 
these gentlemen neglected their duties? They were to begin the 
enterprise. We had a confident speech by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty who said that everything was all right. Was he deceived 
by his advisers? If so, it is a very serious matter for the Govern- 
ment. If not, where is the honesty in saying that it was the Labour 
Party who would not supply armaments? The Government could 
have got what armaments they liked. They had forty-eight men in 
this House of Commons forming the Opposition. The Government 
had a full majority and they had no trouble whatever with the 
other place. If they had wished to carry through this policy they 
could have had any supply of armaments. 
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Then we are told, ‘Now, the whole thing is over; now Signor 
Mussolini has won his war, and we must take off sanctions.”’ It is 
a very curious attitude. Why is it that because a large part of Abys- 
sinia has been conquered we must now take off sanctions? That was 
not said in 1914 when Belgium was overrun. The Government of 
that day did not say, ‘‘ You can go home now; it is all over.” By 
the end of September, 1914, they were not sending a cruiser to take 
off King Albert of Belgium. Why is it that with fifty-two States in 
the League standing for the principle of collective security, standing 
for the principle of saying that the aggressor shall not get away with 
his spoils when the weakest member of the League, Abyssinia, is 
beaten in war, perhaps only temporarily, it is necessary at once to 
surrender? That can only mean that this Government depended 
on Abyssinia to fight its battles. In all the talk of that great principle 
of collective security, to which they were committed, it was not 
worth while keeping on sanctions even for a few weeks more. At 
once they say, “Oh, well, Signor Mussolini has won. Let us sur- 
render.”’ It is not a very glorious position. 

What now? I want to ask the Government what their policy is 
now, because lifting sanctions is not a policy. We have had no policy. 
The nearest we have come to a policy is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s indiscretion. What is the policy now to be with regard to 
Abyssinia? Now the Abyssinians have been conquered is it to be 
said that there is nothing to be done for them at all? Do you say 
that they are to be handed over and Italy can do what she likes? 
What is to be done with regard to Italy? What is the policy towards 
Italy? Is she to be welcomed back into the League? Is she to be 
supplied with money by the City of London? Is she to be welcomed 
back so as to re-form the Stresa front? What of the British Empire? 
Not all of the British Empire approves of the Government policy 
of dropping sanctions. [Hon. MEemBeErs: “ Most of it does.’’] In fact 
the Dominion most nearly affected is strongest against this policy. 
What is to be the effect on the minds of our dark-colored fellow 
citizens in South Africa and all over the world? How do they think 
of this country now? What is the position of the British Empire? 
Will the Government stand firm on their line or say that at all costs, 
if anyone threatens us, we must give way at once, if Signor Mussolini 
wants to extend his domains a little further? 

It would be interesting to know, because the Prime Minister is 
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now posing as the great pacifist. Would he fight for British Somali- 
land or for the Sudan or Kenya, or is he ready to hand them all 
over to Signor Mussolini, if Signor Mussolini wants them? After 
all, we have had one act of aggression and he gets away with it. 
Why not another? What is to be the effect on the smaller States of 
the League? The Government have broken the sanctions front, 
and the smaller States of the League can have no faith in the Gov- 
ernment or the League. What will they do? They will make their 
peace with the various aggressors. Then the Prime Minister says, 
“Oh, the League is to be strengthened.”’ Strengthened with what? 
Strengthened with dictators? Is the right honorable Gentleman 
going to say, “‘ To form a great League let us have in Signor Mussolini 
and Herr Hitler and Japan. Let us reconstruct the whole basis of 
the League.’ That is what it seems like. 

I can only go by what policy has been stated, the policy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He says there should be a limit to the 
function of the League in future, and that it should be limited in 
such a way that it can no longer be relied upon by itself to secure 
the peace of the world. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer instead 
of being Mayor of Birmingham had been Mayor of Chicago he would 
have limited the functions of the police in order to accommodate 
Al Capone. Instructions would have been given to the police to be 
very careful about speeding motorists, very careful about small 
boys who were under age, not being allowed to drive cars, but they 
would have had strict injunctions not to interfere with serious crime. 
The truth is that there is one thing abundantly clear from beginning 
to end of this sorry story. There was no real intention to stop Signor 
Mussolini. At the back of its mind the Government is always think- 
ing that it may need Mussolini some time in the near future. 

It is obvious that the League system has never had a clear trial 
at all. This, after all, is only one incident in a number of betrayals 
ever since the present Government came into power. I find that 
objections to the Government’s policy is quite as strong in those 
who object to sanctions as in those who are for sanctions. They are 
equally puzzled to know what the Government are after. This is 
only a final betrayal of the League. The League was betrayed earlier 
in the matter of Manchuria. It was betrayed at the Disarmament 
Conference. It was betrayed by the clumsy mishandling of Ger- 
many when Herr Briining was Chancellor. That gave Herr Hitler 





his chance. It was betrayed by the acquiescence in German rearma- 
ment. The Government stood by, seeing these enormous armaments 
piling up. I remember that when questioned the Foreign Secretary 
said that the Government had noted it, and he passed on. The Goy- 
ernment allowed this drift to take place without any clear attempt 
to lead the world in a different direction. 

One reason is, of course, that we now know that the most im- 
portant Member of the Government, the present Prime Minister, 
did not believe in collective security two years ago. The Govern- 
ment began to believe in it after German rearmament. Then you 
have the extraordinary union of incompatible policies. It is hardly 
conceivable that one Government should manage to carry on the 
Stresa Conference, sanctions against Italy, an understanding gen- 
erally with France, and the German Naval Treaty. The Home 
Secretary is very good at unravelling these things, and perhaps he 
will show exactly where all those actions fit into some considered 
policy that is leading to peace and not to anarchy. It is time that 
the Government made clear what is the position. 

I understand perfectly the pacifist position. I respect those who 
hold it, but I do not hold it myself. If you do not accept the pacifist 
position, there must be something on which you will stand and fight. 
What is it that the Government will stand and fight on? On what 
do they expect an attack? Would they resist an attack on the 
League? Would they resist an attack on the British Empire? Would 
they fight under Locarno for France if Germany attacked France, 
or for Germany if France attacked Germany? We must have some 
explanation of what these great armaments are for. We have been 
told hitherto that they have something to do with collective security. 
I suppose, if you are going to have armaments like that, they are 
to be in support of some kind of policy. If it is well known that in 
no circumstances will you ever be prepared to use them, you may 
just as well save your money. 

The Government will take no risk for collective security. We, for 
our part, have made our position clear. We were prepared to stand 
for collective security. We asked for sanctions to be applied. We 
were prepared to stand up to the aggressor should the aggressor 
attack the League Powers. The Prime Minister says, “If you do 
not take off sanctions, it will mean war.’’ What does he mean by 
that? Does he mean that he is afraid that if you do not take off sanc- 
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tions now you will be met by the force of Signor Mussolini, and 
that is a little bit too much for you? If you cannot beat Signor 
Mussolini when you are standing in company with fifty-two other 
nations, you will not have much chance if you are prepared to stand 
to defend the British Empire single-handed. You must make up 
your mind one way or the other what you are prepared to do. We 
have supported the League and the League system because security 
is a condition precedent to obtaining disarmament, because unless 
you can get some kind of law and order in the world you cannot 
deal with the economic conditions that are wrecking the world. 
This is just another count in the indictment against this Govern- 
ment, that it has never attempted to make any effective use of the 
League of Nations to deal with these fundamental questions. 

I say quite frankly that the Government have killed the League; 
the League may go on as a debating society, but the Government 
have killed it. I ask now what is to be the next step? What is the 
Government’s policy? Again we have no guidance from the Prime 
Minister and have to fall back on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
after-dinner speech. He used Hitler language and talked about 
localizing danger spots, regional arrangements guaranteed by inter- 
ested nations. What are they but alliances under another name? 
Where was the danger spot in 1914? Serbia. Would you have got 
over that by some regional arrangement guaranteed by the interested 
nations? Belgium—would you have got over that? Why, that is 
exactly what you had at that time—interested nations all drawn 
into a war because of a number of interlocking alliances, so that 
when the shot was fired in one part of Europe they all came in in 
two great groups. This system only means alliances again, and 
interested parties only means that if they are interested in one spot, 
they disinterest themselves in other spots. It is a very convenient 
position for a dictator. If he can make a pact which will guard him 
on one side, he can do what he pleases on the other. In one word, it 
means war; it means anarchy. The Government have refused to 
take risks for peace, although that was their professed policy and 
their aim, and they have increased the risk of war. The result is 
that they have put this country in a dangerous position. I do not 
go as far as the Secretary of State for War. I do not think it is de- 
sirable that all our people should be mad with fear. The Members 
of the Cabinet seem to be obsessed with the idea of madness of one 
kind or another. 
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But this country’s strategic position is not what it was in pre-1914 
days. It is not in the position in which it had an island stronghold 
here and a far-flung Empire. It now has its very heart connected 
with the Continent by the air. There is no security in isolation. The 
alternatives to isolation are alliances or collective security. The in- 
dictment against the Government is that when they had the oppor- 
tunity of uniting Europe and forming a real front for collective 
security, they threw it away, and when they had the chance of 
uniting all the people in this country behind that policy, they threw 
it away. That opportunity is not going to recur. Today the British 
Empire holds its possessions in the Far East on the good-will of 
Japan; we hold the route to India on the good-will of Italy. These 
armaments which the Government are asking us to give them are 
being piled up so that we shall be strong enough to meet all these 
enemies. That way lies ruin and war. Above all things this country’s 
honor has been trailed in the mud. There is no trust in us anywhere. 
Throughout the length and breadth of this land there is a feeling 
that we have been humiliated, and there is no trust in this present 
Government. It is only eight months since we had those great posters 
up everywhere, ‘ Baldwin, the man you can trust.’’ In eight short 
months this idol has fallen from its pedestal, and if one goes through 
the length and breadth of the country one finds that people are 
talking in about the same tones of the Prime Minister as they did 
of the Lord President of the Council. 


The SECRETARY of STATE for the HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Sir John Simon): It was not to be expected that, in the grave 
difficulty in which the League of Nations finds itself over the Italo- 
Abyssinian war, the Opposition would not hasten to suggest that 
it was all the fault of His Majesty’s Government. Indeed we had 
last Thursday a most gorgeous example of how to present such an 
indictment, and the Leader of the Opposition this afternoon has 
taken up the same argument and presented it, forcibly no doubt, in 
his own fashion. Yet I feel that in the interval between last Thurs- 
day and today the coruscating thunder and lightning has begun to 
disappear and there is a considerable lowering of the temperature. 
I want to present the arguments in reply, entirely distinguishing that 
question from the question on which the right honorable Gentleman 
dwelt at the beginning of his speech, that of whether the situation 
in which the League of Nations finds itself is one of great distress 
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and concern to every sincere supporter of the League. Those two 
questions are not necessarily connected and we had better do our 
best to look at them separately. 

Let me begin by saying what I very deeply feel, and what we all 
feel, that the League has had a most serious setback. [An Hon. 
MemsBeEr: “Who from?’’] Would it not be just as well for one moment 
not to try to make a party score, but to try to face the serious situa- 
tion? The League has admittedly had a most serious setback. The 
financial and economic sanctions decided upon last October by 
fifty States have in fact failed to prevent an aggressor from violating 
the Covenant and from obtaining his objective. Nothing could be 
more distressing. To use the language of one article of the Covenant, 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of a 
Member of the League have not been preserved against external 
aggression. And more than that—an effort of the League, in which 
Britain took a leading part, to substitute, by those sanctions the 
rule of international order as laid down in the Covenant for the 
triumph of brute force, has not succeeded. 

I state these things bluntly, not only because I feel them sincerely, 
but because they are common ground to us all. The real necessity 
is to examine the situation with a sense of reality and to see whether 
it is or is not true to say that this distressing situation is due to His 
Majesty’s Government. I would say that that which I have bluntly 
described is very much more than a mere political event. I do not 
think we in the least do justice to the feeling of a great number of 
people in this country in all parties if we treat it merely as an incident 
in the unrolling of history. It is not. It is very widely felt to be an 
injury to the cause of international morality. That is the reason 
people in all parties have, in fact, such a deep sense of distress about 
it. On that there is no difference between different sides of the House. 
It isa distress which His Majesty’s Government and their supporters 
share just as honestly as honorable Members opposite. 

That being the position it would, of course, be too much to expect 
the Opposition not to make the most of it and, in place of facing the 
realities of the situation, say, ‘‘Here is a Heaven-sent opportunity, 
let us have a Vote of Censure and blame it all on the Government.”’ I 
think I can show the House that honorable Gentlemen opposite 
are the very last party who have any right in this matter to reproach 
the Government because the League of Nations has not gone further 
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and been more successful. The risks that have been run, the burdens 
that have been undertaken, and the expense to ourselves and to 
others that has been incurred—those things bring no thanks from 
the supporters of the Opposition. The Prime Minister, when he 
takes part in the Debate later, will of course deal, as the Prime 
Minister should, with some of the matters which the right honorable 
Gentleman raised, but I want to deal as well as I can with what is 
really as I think, the basis of this attack. 

I think that so far as these sanctions are concerned, it may clearly 
be said that there are three lines of criticism. There is the criticism 
that these sanctions should have been applied earlier. There is the 
criticism that these sanctions were not enough and that further 
sanctions should have been applied; and there is the criticism, which 
is the immediate topic of this discussion, that these sanctions should 
not be stopped now but should be continued and it may be intensi- 
fied. I ask the House to bear with me while I try to deal with those 
three lines of criticism and I think at the outset the House will 
recognize that I have, at least, tried to state those three issues fairly 
and bluntly. 

The complaint is frequently made that these sanctions should 
have been applied earlier and on many occasions a more general 
complaint has been made to the effect that, in connection with this 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute, the policy of the Government in the earlier 
stages was dilatory or half-hearted, though it may have been in- 
tensified and made more vigorous later. That is an allegation which 
has been exposed in detail. The exposure has been made by the 
Foreign Secretary more than once in this House. Anyone who 
looks, for example, at the Debate of the 23rd October last will find 
that my right honorable Friend took up that point and showed, 
by chapter and verse, by incident and incident, that there is not the 
slightest shadow of ground for that complaint. I can only think of 
one thing more fantastic in that connection, and that is one of the 
observations of the Leader of the Opposition just now when the 
right honorable Gentleman actually allowed himself to say that 
to him it was obvious that in our treatment of this subject there 
had been in the background an imperialistic deal with Mussolini. 

Without delaying the House further about that matter, I want to 
make a perfectly definite point on the subject of the date of the 
application of these sanctions. It is a point which has been made by 
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no less an authority than Viscount Cecil himself who, in a Debate 
in the House of Lords, pointed out that Article 16 provides for sanc- 
tions being imposed, not before but after a member of the League 
has resorted to war in disregard of the Covenant. It may be and 
indeed I think Lord Cecil threw out his own view about this point, 
that in that respect there is something to improve, but there is the 
fact. The first object of the Covenant is to promote conciliation. 
The provision for financial and economic sanctions or any sanctions, 
under Article 16, is under the express terms of the Article, to apply, 
“should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants.”” That does not, in the least, prevent any member of 
the League or the League itself from doing its utmost to discourage 
and prevent such a war, but on the question when these financial 
and economic sanctions can be applied there is no doubt. It is per- 
fectly plain, by the terms of the Covenant itself, that they could 
not be applied under Article 16 until that war broke out, and I 
think great injustice is done to Geneva if it is suggested that in that 
respect there was something dilatory and wasteful of time on the 
part of the League. 

I have taken the trouble to get out three or four of the essential 
dates in connection with this matter, and here they are. On the 3rd 
October, Italian troops first entered Ethiopia. On the 5th October, 
the Council of the League formed a committee of six to examine the 
situation and report upon it instantly. [Laughter.] I would suggest 
to honorable Members opposite that they should not laugh too 
much at the League. On the 7th October, thirteen members of the 
Council, that is to say the Council excluding Italy, accepted the 
conclusion of the committee of six that Italy’s resort to war was in 
disregard of the Covenant. On the 9th October the Assembly met— 
not the Council but the Assembly, a body which has to be called 
from different parts of the world, a representative gathering. Within 
a week of the outbreak of the war, the Assembly met and fifty State 
members concurred in the opinion that Italy was the aggressor. 
Austria dissented, Hungary dissented, Italy opposed, and Albania 
stood aside, but apart from them fifty members so decided on the 
10th October. On the next day, the 11th October, Article 16 was put 
into operation and a coordinating committee was created for the 
purpose. On the 14th October financial sanctions dealing with loans 
and credits were actually approved, and on the 19th October eco- 
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nomic sanctions were approved and measures dealing with the are 
importation of Italian goods and with lists of exports were started, me 
Whatever else that may be, I say that it is not a record of dilatory ust 
action on the part of the League, and I am sure that anybody who | sp 
is acquainted in the least with League procedure, and anybody who Ge 
takes a fair view of the matter, could not refrain from admitting | for 
that that procedure was prompt and, further, acknowledging that cos 
it was the Foreign Secretary of this country more than anybody the 
else, who secured action as prompt as that action was. use 
It was in those circumstances that some comment on the matter hor 
began to be made by various distinguished authorities in this coun- wh 
try. I read with interest at the time the comment that was made | hor 
by the right honorable Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon he 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George). He happened to be addressing a the 
great audience and | think it is very useful for us to note what he is a 
said on that occasion about these financial and economic sanctions wor 
which he is so anxious should be retained. This is what he said: “ The I 
war has been going on for nineteen days.’’ That was from the 3rd ; pla 
October. ‘“‘We have decided not to trade with Italy until she gives up san 
this job. If we had said that, when Abyssinia appealed first to the this 
League, there would have been no war.”’ for 
I have already pointed out that Article 16 does not provide for Lea 
sanctions until after war has broken out. Then my right honorable | wag 
Friend went on to make an extremely pertinent observation: | effer 
We say, “If you do not retreat, if you do not come back from men 
Abyssinia we will not buy your lemons.’’ Can you imagine any resp 
nation marching back and saying ‘‘We are sorry but our trade that 
has gone; we have been beaten by an economic sanction.” ins 

I draw the conclusion from those observations of the right honor- Mus 
able Gentleman that he does not believe in the efficacy of financial prov 
and economic sanctions. Although on Thursday last we were ap the | 
pealed to with so much vigor and eloquence to realize what a frightful | T 
thing would be done if these sanctions were not continued, I draw toda 
the conclusion that as a matter of fact the right honorable Gentle I we 
man has no belief in sanctions at all. I think I am pretty well-founded Fore 
in drawing that conclusion, because this is how the right honorable ever 
Gentleman went on, speaking in Whitfield’s Tabernacle, on that was 
Sunday afternoon. He said: ‘Economic sanctions applied in time | alwa 
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are effective. Applied too late’’—the right honorable Gentleman 
meant applied as they were being applied—‘‘they are worse than 
useless, a sham and a mockery.” I wonder whether all those corre- 
spondents who, we are told, have been writing to the right honorable 
Gentleman thanking him for his magnificent speech last week and 
for his earnest plea that these sanctions should be continued at all 
costs, knew that in the opinion of the right honorable Gentleman 
these very sanctions are a sham and a mockery and worse than 
useless. I think it is perfectly plain, on examining what the right 
honorable Gentleman then said and what he afterwards wrote, 
which I will quote in a moment or two, that he has never had any 
honest belief in the efficacy of this instrument at all and that what 
he besought the Government to continue on the ground that if 
they did not do so they would be abandoning the world to anarchy, 
is a series of financial and economic provisions which he regards as 
worse than useless. 

I come to the next criticism which is made. It is said, in the second 
place, that more sanctions should have been applied—that these 
sanctions were not enough. I sympathize with the natural view on 
this subject. Until sanctions produce the result wanted, it is natural 
for all of us to wish that there were more, but the members of the 
League put on every sanction which could be agreed upon and which 
was calculated to be effective—such as could be made reasonably 
effective by the League members without the assistance of non- 
members of the League—and this Government, as far as it had 
responsibility, constantly said, both at this Box and at Geneva, 
that for our part we were prepared to put on such other economic 
measures as could be agreed upon. [An Hon. MEMBER: “With 
Mussolini?’’] Any sanction that could be agreed upon between us, 
provided that that sanction could be made reasonably effective in 
the existing circumstances of the League. 

The right honorable Gentleman the other day, and I think again 
today, referred to oil. I shall deal with that in a moment, but, first, 
[ would like to ask, does the House take the view that the present 
Foreign Secretary has not pressed sanctions at Geneva as far as 
ever he could? I read in the paper the other day a statement that 
was made by Mr. de Valera on this subject. Mr. de Valera is not 
always a sympathetic or kindly critic of the proceedings of the British 
Government. He is perfectly independent in this matter and I hope 
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some Members of the House may have observed what he said on we 
this subject. I think it was in the Dail last Saturday that he said: { no 
There is a great deal of blame now being laid on the present th 
British Government and particularly on the Foreign Secretary, wi 
I was at Geneva and of this I am certain, that it was not the} Se 
fault of the British Foreign Secretary that successful measures | F 
were not taken. Picture the situation there for Great Britain = 
and France. The French people already had experience of what ap 
a great European war was. Had they not every reason to hesi- am 
tate about action that would possibly bring war? the 
He went on to say that he challenged those who said that more the 
severe sanctions should be imposed to ask themselves were they ie 
prepared for war, and if they were not, then let them not blame nol 
those who were stopped by those considerations. I should have ng 
thought it might be agreed that the British Foreign Secretary, in oth 
pressing this course of action at Geneva, had done all he could tha 
honestly do in support of sanctions and in the interests of the League to 
as a whole. The Foreign Secretary has from first to last had the com- lea 
plete and united support of the whole of his colleagues in the Gov- not 
ernment. pea 
Then it is said ‘‘What about oil?” I would like to say a word 1 
about oil. The League as originally conceived—as a universal organ— bef 
could no doubt adopt financial and economic sanctions of all sorts | ©" 
and kinds without considering the list, but if you have the League =P 
as it is it is essential that, in deciding what that list should be, you to | 
should select commodities effective from the point of view of putting In 
pressure on the aggressor, commodities which are substantially _ 
within the control of League members. It is for that reason, I appre- aad 
hend, that the League, in drawing up this list, included rubber and : 
a large number of metals important for the carrying on of war, such Ir 
as nickel and so on. As for oil, however, there is a huge supply which as ¢ 
is outside the ring of the League of Nations States, and it was that kno 
consideration which made it necessary, as I understand it, for the } cme 
committee at Geneva, in spite of the urging of the British Foreign the 
Secretary, while approving of the oil sanction in principle, to ex- op 
amine how in effect it could be carried out. selli 
Without going through the whole story, I will make these two I an 
points: I do not wish to say a word in reflection upon the good inten- Frie 
tions of any statesman in the United States of America, but the fact Com 
of the matter is—and it is the first thing we should observe if it wpe 
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were in our own country—that the United States had not and have 
not any power to prohibit the export of oil. The second point is 
that when in the early months of this year the committee considered 
whether oil sanctions could be made effective, it was our Foreign 
Secretary who said that, as far as we were concerned, we should be 
very glad to see oil sanctions applied and that they ought to be 
applied. It was clear that there was not support for that course 
among other and essential members of the League. You may think 
that view is right, or you may think it is wrong, but I protest against 
the unfairness of treating the failure to impose oil sanctions as though 
it were the crime of the British Government. But the matter has 
not been left entirely there, because in the brilliant speech of my 
right honorable Friend the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs the 
other day, in a passage we all remember about leadership—I wish 
that I had the powers of leading that he has—he allowed himself 
to be led into the assertion that we in practice also have been the 
leader in selling oil to Italy. I wish my right honorable Friend had 
not added that particular pearl to the necklace, because it is a false 
pearl. 

These are the simple facts. Before the Italo-Abyssinian War, 
before October last year, the Anglo-Persian supply of oil to Italy 
considerably exceeded the American supply. It was the major 
supply. The supply that came from the Anglo-Persian Company 
to Italy before the war was more than double the American supply. 
In the first three months of the war the American supply was in- 
creased and the Anglo-Persian supply so fell off that the American 
supply became four times as great as the Anglo-Persian supply. 


In the next three months the American supply was three times 
as great, and, although I have not the exact figures before me, I 
know that the actual American supply multiplied by about four 
times as compared with twelve months before. I can understand 
the argument that, notwithstanding that other people would not 
stop supplies, the Anglo-Persian Company might have stopped 
selling oil to Italy. That is not collective action; it is isolated action. 
I am more concerned to correct the mistake of my right honorable 
Friend. It is simply not true that in this particular the Anglo-Persian 
Company or any company with British connection took the lead in 
supplying oil to Italy. 
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I come to what, I think, is really in the public mind the most 
pressing of the three questions I have formulated. That is, Why stop 
sanctions now? This is the thing which strikes the observer with a 
good deal of shock, and in this free country we express ourselves 
forcibly when we find something that surprises us. In order to look 
at that fairly, you must consider, first, what the purpose of sanctions 
was. The purpose was to put pressure on the actual aggressor in the 
effort by collective action to prevent the success of his aggression, 
Lord Cecil put the point in the Debate to which I have referred 
when he said that the only thing that Article 16 aimed at was the 
prevention of the continuance of war, and that once the war ceased 
the obligation to exert sanctions under the Article ceased also. My 
right honorable Friend the Member for West Birmingham (Sir A, 
Chamberlain), who knows this subject so well, will confirm that as 
an accurate statement of Article 16. It is a very unpleasant fact, 
which is deeply disappointing to anybody who has been hoping for 
a good result from this effort, that the Italo-Abyssinian War has 
come to an end. 

That really is not open to serious dispute, and I would remind 
the House of a proof of it which must carry weight. By the law of 
America, when two States become engaged in war the President of 
the United States issues a proclamation to prohibit the supply of 
arms and munitions to either of the two States. The President did 
so immediately the war broke out on the 5th October. He issued a 
proclamation that a state of war existed between Italy and Abyssinia 
and that it was consequently unlawful to export arms and munitions 
of war from the United States to either of those belligerent countries. 
He did so the moment war broke out. I do not know whether honor- 
able Members have noticed that last week the President issued a 
further proclamation, on the 19th or 20th June, canceling the pre 
vious proclamation and declaring that the conditions which caused 


him to issue the previous proclamation had ceased to exist. No one | 


would suggest that the President did that because of something the 
British Government did. He did it because the war had come to 
an end, and that is a circumstance which must be borne in mind in 
deciding whether or not financial and economic sanctions are to 
continue. 

My right honorable Friend the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs | 
drew the analogy the other day of the Boer War. There are many } 
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Members who can speak with more authority than I can about such 
an analogy, but I should have thought that the circumstances in 
which the Boers were enabled to continue their resistance in what 
a former Lord Chancellor called ‘“‘a sort of war,” though a very 
serious one, for two years or more, were completely different. In 
the case of the Boer Republics, you had people of European origin, 
accomplished and experienced fighters, all devoted to the same 
Government, the people of the whole country united together—you 
had them conducting this prolonged and most successful guerilla 
warfare in an age when there were no aeroplanes, when any attempt 
to find out where they were could only be carried through by pushing 
blindly forward here and there, and an age in which there was no 
such thing as the use of gas. I find it impossible to suppose that there 
is any real analogy between the two wars. That is why the Foreign 
Secretary said, as he did in the Debate last week, that this is a 
situation which nothing but military action from without can 
possibly reverse. 

The Leader of the Opposition made great play just now with the 
challenge, “‘Do you mean, when you speak of war, that you are 
afraid of being attacked by Italy?’’ That is not the point at all. The 
point is that in the new situation which now exists nothing except 
military action by the League and its members can reverse the situa- 
tion which has arisen. I can understand the view that the possibility 
of an ultimate recourse to force in the background may in some 
cases be the necessary stiffening of economic and financial sanctions, 
and I think I can understand the point of view of my right honorable 
Friend if he doubted the efficacy of economic sanctions. I can appre- 
ciate the view which may be held that, unless you have behind it 
this stiffening of ultimate force, it is much more difficult to make 
economic and financial sanctions work. In this case the position was 
made perfectly plain. These sanctions were adopted as a measure 
which, though it would work slowly, would, if the war continued, 
be increasingly effective and would exercise increasing pressure as 
the war went on. What has happened? Whether by military mis- 
calculation on the part of experts or unwisdom in the conduct of 
the war on the other side, the reason does not matter, but what has 
happened is that, contrary to the calculations of the very best 
generals, the success of the aggressor has come about much more 





quickly than many people anticipated. 
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It was perfectly justifiable for the League to say, “We know that 
these financial and economic sanctions are not sure of success, but 
they ought to be tried, for, if the thing works out slowly, they will 
in an increasing degree present the necessary pressure against the 
aggressor.’’ That is no reason at all, when in fact the conclusion has 
been reached more rapidly than we had hoped or expected, to say 
that none the less it is necessary, in order to avoid the accusation 
of cowardice, to keep sanctions on, which in the nature of things 
can do no further good. I return to the right honorable Gentleman 
the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs, because he made this point 
again perfectly plainly in another article which he wrote last October. 
I have here his article written after sanctions were imposed, in the 
Sunday Express on the 13th October last, and I would ask the 
House to consider the view which the right honorable Gentleman 
then expressed in print and compare it, if I may respectfully say 
so, with the advice he gave us last week, that the one necessary 
thing in the present circumstances is to keep these sanctions on, 
Writing in the Sunday Express on the 13th October he said: 


s 


If Germany as well as Austria and Hungary remain out 
(meaning out of sanctions) I cannot see these sanctions attain- 


ing their purpose for years. 


He said about them that: 


Everything depends upon their being deterrent as far as the 
continued prosecution of the campaign by Italy is concerned. 
Anything short of that will be a costly and risky practical joke. 


Why should we be adjured in the names of Disraeli and Gladstone 
and Palmerston to keep these things on at all cost when in his view 
they are a costly and risky practical joke? He himself discussed the 
two alternatives of a short war and a long war and pointed out that 
if it was a short war and it was stopped by this means, well and good, 
but he had his doubts about it. He went on to discuss the possibility 
of what the League of Nations should do if it was a long war and 
sanctions continued. He pointed out: 

Much will depend on whether the war will be short and sharp 
or whether it becomes a prolonged struggle desperately and 
stubbornly maintained by the tribesmen after the main armies 
of their country have been defeated. In the latter case the Italian 
temper would be exasperated, and exasperation is fatal to 
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discretion. Every lunar month in which the conflict is protracted 
will be twenty-eight days and nights of sinister possibilities 
for world peace. 


The whole point of this article was that while he doubted that these 
particular sanctions would be effective in a short time, he was warn- 
ing his readers of the great danger ahead if people kept them on 
and on and on in the hope that something would happen. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: I have not interrupted the right honor- 
able Gentleman because I hope to have an opportunity of replying, 
but in case I do not have an opportunity I just want to correct the 
right honorable Gentleman on a very serious omission. I threw out, 
criticized, the sanctions as being ineffective and short of what was 
necessary in order to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. I can 
point that out in two or three respects, and I have done so in some 
of those articles, and I still say it. My argument was not in favor of 
continuing sanctions as they are, but making them effective. 


Sir J. SIMON: I can accept that and, if I may say so, confirm it. 
The right honorable Gentleman did not think much of the sanctions 
that were imposed. My point is that last week he appealed to the 
Government and denounced us all because we did not agree that these 


things must go on. 
Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: And extended and intensified. 


Sir J. SIMON: Nothing is plainer than this, that while he was not, 
I quite agree, satisfied with the sanctions, his true position was 
that the longer these sanctions were kept on, unless there was a 
quick decision, the greater the danger. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Unless they were intensified. 


Sir J. SIMON: I submit to the House that we must take the situa- 
tion as we find it, and it is a situation in which this war has come to 
an end. It is a situation very distressing, in which the continuance 
of these sanctions will not reverse that result. It is a situation in 
which if you want ultimately to produce the change that the friends 
of the League desire you have to be prepared to take military action. 
I notice in the Amendment to the Motion which was put on the 
Paper by the right honorable Baronet what seemed to me to be on 
the whole the most remarkable of all the propositions on this subject. 
He describes these sanctions which are on and which are now coming 
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to an end as sanctions by which the Italian Government may be: 
“compelled to agree to a settlement of the Abyssinian question in 
conformity with the Covenant of the League.” If that is true, cer. 
tainly keep them on, but it is not true. It has no conceivable relation 
to the truth. My right honorable Friend has been reorganizing the 
Opposition Liberals and introducing a new air of reality into their 
activities, but there is no reality at all in the propesition of continuing 
financial and economic sanctions in order that the Italian Govern. 
ment may be: ‘‘compelled to agree to a settlement of the Abyssinian 
question in conformity with the Covenant of the League.” That is 


the point which seems to me to have been overlooked by my right 


honorable Friend. 

That leads me to the last point that I want to make. The leader 
of the Opposition has endeavored today to meet the challenge 
constantly made, ‘‘ What is it which you would be prepared to do in 
pursuit of a policy which is going to secure that Mussolini withdraws 
from Abyssinia?”’ The right honorable Gentleman and his friends in 
the past have been a good deal embarrassed by the question how 
far they would go. The right honorable Gentleman the Member for 


Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) when he intervened the | 


other day said that the challenge was a fair one, and, the proper 
occasion being chosen, he would recognize that we had to take more 
strenuous action in support of the League. That is the answer, but 
what I cannot believe is that the House or the country is really 


prepared to accept the right honorable Gentleman’s choice of the | 


occasion. I find it very difficult to understand why he picks and 
chooses between the members of the League for the purpose of apply- 
ing the Covenant by force. He gave his views very plainly about 
Austria, when he said that he was certain the people of this country 
would never be prepared to go to war again in an Austrian quarrel. 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: The Prime Minister said the same thing 
on Saturday. 

Sir J. SIMON: How is this consistent with the view that any and 
every violation of the Covenant calls for forcible action on our part, 
and that if we do not take that forcible action we are cowards? What 
is the difference from the League point of view between a violationd 
Austrian integrity and a violation of Abyssinian integrity? If ther 


is a difference I should not have thought it was one which the right 
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honorable Gentleman would want to emphasize in the way that he 
does. He has a special responsibility for the Covenant of the League 
and a special responsibility for the treaties of peace too. 

Therefore, the conclusion I reach is that as a matter of fact our 
action in this matter has got to be judged by considering the pos- 
sibilities of the case, by facing the developments which have in fact 
taken place, and by judging whether the circumstances are such as 
will justify us joining with others to use force and reverse the decision. 
I do not think there is a single member of the League which is 
prepared to use such force, and I say quite bluntly that this Govern- 
ment is not prepared to invite this country to engage itself by force 
in that quarrel. Very ridiculous things have been said in that con- 
nection by some critics. It had been implied with a sneer, ‘Are you 
afraid? Do you think the British Navy would be overwhelmed?” 
I have no doubt the British Navy would give a good account of itself, 
but that is not the point. The point is that with the present situation 
in Europe and the great dangers surrounding us here at home I am 
not prepared to see a single ship sunk even in a successful naval 
battle in the cause of Abyssinian independence. It is said, ‘That 
may be all very well for an argument but why not go on with sanc- 
tions? Do they do any harm?” 


Mr. MAXTON: Why did you not say that at the beginning? 


Sir J. SIMON: I recall some of the observations of the right 
honorable Gentleman last week which I think many Members of the 
House must have in mind. He was arguing that there was no reason 
for dropping these sanctions now and he said, ‘“‘Why not go on? 
No British lives have been lost and only seven millions of money 
have been spent. Why not go on?”’ Let me deal with that. We have 
no intention that any British lives should be lost. It is no argument 
to say that we should go on because no British lives have yet been 
lost. In fact, in the Birthday Honors today you will see the Albert 
Medal in gold, which is the civilian equivalent of the Victoria Cross, 
was awarded after his death to Dr. Melly for his gallant services in 
rescuing refugees in Addis Ababa. The House must be gratified that 
that is in the List today. [AN Hon. MEMBER: “He was murdered 
by the Italians.”’] Apart from that I believe it is true that only one 
Englishman lost his life. As for the £7,000,000, that may not sound 
very much when you are dealing with these great figures of national 
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income and expenditure, but the £7,000,000 represents within that a li 
total cases of unemployment, cases of private loss, and cases of In! 
trading difficulty, and we have no right to continue unless you can 2,5¢ 
achieve the object for which those sanctions were imposed. As long The 
as there was a good reason for carrying on sanctions that was done, } cou 
but I do not for a moment recognize the argument that you are at the 
liberty to go on because it is only a case of £7,000,000 when, as | mig 
have shown the House, there is no justification at all for these are ¢ 
sanctions to continue. agai 
Let me call attention to the League of Nations’ figures which show pres 
how these economic sanctions have been operating to our disad- and 
vantage, which show, indeed, how, as it turns out, our own burdenin | ing | 
this matter, as in the matter of providing protection by the Navy, such 
has been greater than that of others. If anyone will trouble to look Leag 
at the tables he will see some serious figures. The figures show the diffe: 
extent to which the trade of different countries with Italy has fallen parti 
off both as regards exports to Italy and imports from Italy. I take Ne 
the last month, which is a representative month. In the case of the } __ thin 
United Kingdom, in the month of March, 1935, imports from Italy, fact. 
measured in United States gold dollars, amounted to 2,113,000 gold | last y 
dollars, and the imports in March of this year were 8,000 gold dollars. | cums 
That very trifling amount—1/250th of the difference—was due to I tak 
the fact that some goods were imported under contracts which had than 
been already made and paid for before sanctions were applied. Those consi: 
figures show that we have completely fulfilled the letter of our bar- succe 
gain. We have absolutely cut off the imports which used to come from | _—devot 
Italy. Take the case of Switzerland, which is next to Italy, and which much 
might be almost a door into Italy for the center of Europe. Switzer- how t 
land, in March, 1935, imported from Italy 1,677,000 gold dollars appoi: 


worth, but last March, with sanctions in full blast, Switzerland was indica 
still importing nearly 1,000,000 gold dollars’ worth—actually 950,000 alread 
dollars’ worth. The Argentine, in March, 1935, was importing from obviot 
Italy 811,000 gold dollars’ worth, and in March, 1936, she was/ Surely 
importing 863,000 gold dollars’ worth. develo 

I think any honorable Members who look at those figures will come} craven 
to the conclusion that when it was a question of really carrying outa the re: 
sanctions’ policy there was no doubt that it was carried out by us Imi 
Exactly the same thing is true about exports to Italy. Our exports} the ri 
to Italy have not all been prohibited, because the exports depend om} entitle 
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a list, but will the House be good enough to compare these figures? 
In March, 1935, exports from this country to Italy were measured by 
2,599,000 gold dollars, and in March, 1936, by 261,000 gold dollars. 
That is what happened to us. While that is the case there are other 
countries which, whatever the reason, cannot show anything like 
the same proportions in their figures. I have no concern with what 
might be called ‘‘sordid considerations” as long as those sanctions 
are carrying through an effective League policy, but what I do protest 
against is the view that we ought to be deterred from acting on our 
present view now because otherwise we shall be accused of cowardice 
and vacillation, when the real justification for putting on and attempt- 
ing to carry through these sanctions has, I believe, disappeared. If 
such differences as these figures reveal existed at a time when the 
League was really trying actively to apply sanctions, what sort of 
differences are you going to have if we continue them now with no 
particular reason? 

No doubt all that does not sound very pleasant, but I venture to 
think there is more courage in taking up that attitude and facing that 
fact than in continuing, in response to the appeals made today and 
last week, in a course of conduct which it can be seen is, in the cir- 
cumstances, not going to produce the results for which we had hoped. 
I take the view that in this matter it is better to have tried and failed 
than not to have tried at all. I take the view that courage does not 
consist in pursuing a method which in this case, unhappily, has not 
succeeded. I take the view that we are not reversing our policy or our 
devotion to the League when we act as we do. You serve the League 
much better by facing the realities of the situation and considering 
how the League can be strengthened to avoid such shocks and dis- 
appointments in the future, and, as I think the Foreign Secretary 
indicated last week, he has already taken up that matter, he is 
already in formal communication with other League States. It is 
obviously a matter in which we must closely consult the Dominions. 
Surely it is far better that we should face the situation which has 
developed in that spirit than that we should, for fear of being called 
craven, go on with a method which, unfortunately, is not producing 
the results desired. 

I must conclude by this: This is a Vote of Censure, and of course 
the right honorable Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition is 
entitled to invite his friends to censure the Government, but this is a 
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case in which the Government has stated quite clearly what its own 
view is as to the correct policy to pursue. It has not said: ‘‘ Leave us to 
go to Geneva and argue it out.’’ We have said at this Box what we 
think should be done. In these circumstances am I not justified in 
saying that it is perfectly legitimate to inquire, and I hope we may 
learn before the end of the Debate, what is the alternative course? 
[Hon. MemBeErs: “ War.’’] The Leader of the Opposition has put his 
question to the Prime Minister, and he will get his reply, but as one 
of his lieutenants I respectfully suggest a question or two across the 
table. Are we to understand that the view of the Opposition is that 
these sanctions should be continued without being intensified, and, 
if so, what particular good result do they think would follow? If they 
do propose to intensify sanctions will they indicate in general terms 
in what way they would be intensified? And supposing, as is the view 
of so many, and I suggest the view of the President of the United 
States, that the war is over, and that Mussolini is established in 
Abyssinia, which he has overrun, what is the policy which honorable 
Members opposite would seek to substitute for the policy which we 
have laid down? Those are perfectly fair questions. 

Mr. ATTLEE: If the right honorable Gentleman wants to know 
what our policy is, will he, before my honorable Friend who is going 
to speak later addresses the House, tell us what is the Government's 
policy with regard to Italy and Abyssinia? Because the mere lifting 
of sanctions does not end the situation. What is the Government 


going to do then? 


Sir J. SIMON: I thought I had already said that the right honor- 
able Gentleman had put these questions and that the Prime Minister 
proposed to deal with them. I am entitled to ask for attention to my 
questions. I will tell the right honorable Gentleman why it is that | 
am particularly anxious to hear what his friends have got to say. The 
other day we had the Supplementary Estimate for the exceptional 
expenditure incurred in the Mediterranean in connection with the 
Navy and the Army and the Air Force, and the party opposite 
voted against it. 

Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER: Is not that a misrepresentation of our 
position? We moved a token reduction. 


Sir J. SIMON: Let me try to be a little more explicit. Not only did 


the Opposition move a reduction but they voted against the Estimate. | 
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There was no need whatever for the right honorable Gentleman and 
his friends to have voted if they had merely wanted to raise a griev- 
ance. And not merely that, last year in the closuring of the Votes 
which provide the money for these very forces on which they are 
going to rely they voted against the lot. I therefore ask that this 
Vote of Censure should be rejected. It is based on a deep disappoint- 
ment which we all share, it is an attempt, an utterly unwarranted 
attempt, to fasten the blame for that on the Government, and it is an 
attempt to do so by people and parties in this House who have never 
themselves been prepared to face the consequences of the action 
which they now advocate. 


Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR: The right honorable Gentleman 
the Home Secretary is the stormy petrel of the Government. When- 
ever the Government are in a hole, and they often are in a hole; 
whenever they lead the country into difficulties, and they often 
do lead the country into difficulties; whenever they have a bad case, 
and they very often have a very bad case, they put up the right honor- 
able Gentleman the Home Secretary, who is known to be one of the 
finest advocates in Europe, to make the best of the case for them. 
Here, today, he has been practicing the art of making the worse 
case seem the better; but I venture to think, having regard to the 
importance of this occasion, having regard to the fact that the House 
of Commons has been waiting to hear a declaration of policy on behalf 
of the Government, having regard to the fact that all the people of 
the country have been waiting to hear it and will be gathering round 
their wireless sets by their firesides tonight—{Laughter|—well, 
gathering round their empty firesides—to listen to a statement of the 
Government’s policy, it is little less than an affront to this House that 
the right honorable Gentleman should have spoken for an hour and 
ten minutes without telling us anything about the Government's 
policy and then, at the end of his speech, have said, ‘‘Oh, but the 
Prime Minister at the end of the Debate will answer the questions 
of the Opposition.’’ The Home Secretary has done nothing but chop 
logic with the right honorable Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) about opinions which the latter ex- 
pressed, when sanctions were first imposed, as to their probable effect. 
He has asked the Leader of the Labour Party to tell us what the policy 
of the Labour Party is at this juncture. What this country and other 
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countries are waiting for is a declaration on behalf of the Government of 
of what their policy is. That is what this House has a right to receive, Cr 

The right honorable Gentleman says that he objects to the Opposi- re 
tion saying that all the blame for the situation in which we find our. | al 
selves rests upon His Majesty’s Government. I speak for myself; ] } in 


have never said that the whole blame rests upon His Majesty's 
Government. We are, no doubt, in a terrible position. The world has 
got into a dangerous position at this moment, and which Government 


Ar 


are we to hold responsible? Whom are we to call to account if not the ; 
Ministers who are responsible to us? We have a right to emphasize " 
the share of responsibility which this Government must accept for of 
the situation in which the League of Nations finds itself today. The fa 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, speaking last week, said that = 
if he had taken another course the ranks of the League of Nations = 
might have crumbled, but meanwhile they were closed. It is the a8 
Government who are taking the initiative, and which must take the | 
responsibility, for going to Geneva and calling off the struggle against | Th 
Italian aggression, and asking those nations to abandon the sanctions } wh 
by means of which the struggle is being waged. it 1 
Let me come to some of the criticisms which the right honorable | go 
Gentleman passed on us—criticisms of our criticisms, instead of an ‘ 
exposition of the policy of the Government, which we were awaiting, wit 
He said that there were three criticisms with which he would try Co 
to deal; the first, that sanctions should have been imposed earlier. Go 
He said that we had had many Debates in which the Secretary of exp 
State for Foreign Affairs had traced the course of the Government's | sini 
policy during 1935, and had proved to everybody’s satisfaction that wh; 
no opportunity was missed of making our policy clear to Mussolini. the 
As a matter of fact, what was made quite clear in those Debates side 
was that at the Stresa Conference the opportunity was missed of the 
insisting that the question of Abyssinia should be discussed and pro 
dealt with. It came out in those very Debates which, the right T 
honorable Gentleman says, ended so satisfactorily for the Govern: | tha 
ment, that they had their expert upon Abyssinian affairs with them situ 
there, and that they never once dared to raise the question and call and 
him into the room with Signor Mussolini in order to discuss these the 
matters. day 
The right honorable Gentleman made the more valid point as to imp 


the impossibility of bringing sanctions into operation before the act 
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of aggression had been committed, under Article 16, as it now exists. 
Certainly, I have always realized that weakness, and I have always 
referred to it in my speeches on this subject. I have always advocated 
a reform of Article 11, which would make it possible to bring sanctions 
into operation in order to avert war. 


Sir J. SIMON: A reform of the Covenant? 


Sir A. SINCLAIR: A reform of the Covenant, an amendment of 
Article 11, which would make it possible to bring sanctions into effect 
in order to avert war. That, however, does not dispose of our criticism 
of the Government. What should have been done at Stresa was to 
face Mussolini with the declaration: “If you go on with your Abys- 
sinian policy you will find that the whole might of Britain will be 
ranged on the side of the League in order to assert its authority 
against aggression.” 


Miss HORSBRUGH: I think we all need to be clear on one point. 
The right honorable Gentleman has been talking about the date on 
which certain things took place. Can he say what date it was when 
it was decided that the only incident, the Wal-Wal incident, should 
go to arbitration? 


Sir A. SINCLAIR: I am not going to be drawn off from dealing 
with the particular point of the Stresa Conference. That was a 
Conference at which the heads of the British, French, and Italian 
Governments conferred, and the British Government had there their 
expert on Abyssinia, but they were afraid to raise the issue of Abys- 
sinia at that Conference. They made another blunder in 1935, with 
which the right honorable Gentleman did not deal. At a time when 
they knew that Italy was building up this great armament on all 
sides of Abyssinia, what did they do to help Abyssinia? They forbade 
the importation into that country of arms by which alone she could 
protect herself. 

The right honorable Gentleman says that sanctions have failed, 
that the League has failed; he says: ‘“‘ Let us face the realities of the 
situation.’’ All right. Let us face some of the realities of the situation, 
and the first is that it is not true, as the Prime Minister has said, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has said in his notorious speech ten 
days ago, and as the Secretary of State did not say explicitly, but 
implied in his speech, that sanctions have been tried out. It is not 
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true to say that they have failed. They will have failed if the Govern- 
ment goes to Geneva and calls them off, but meanwhile the struggle 
still continues. It is not true to say that they have failed; indeed, 
more than that, not all the sanctions—I come now to the right 
honorable Gentleman’s second point—which could have been put 
on, were put on. The right honorable Gentleman says that every 
sanction was put on which it was agreed could be made effective and 
that the Government were prepared to put on any sanctions, provided 
they were effective. 

In support of his statement to that effect, the right honorable 
Gentleman quoted no less an authority than Mr. de Valera. I was 
very glad to hear that kind word from an influential Member of the 
Government about the statesmanship of Mr. de Valera. I have never 
heard Mr. de Valera quoted before from that Bench as an authority 
on statesmanship, although I have heard many bitter criticisms of 
him as a statesman. This is the first time I have heard this praise, 
and I hope it augurs better for the relations between the Irish Free 
State and our Government. Other great Imperial statesmen take a 
very different view, and I shall presently have a word to say about 
the view of the Prime Minister of South Africa. The right honorable 
Gentleman was, of course, aware that there was one vitally important 
sanction which the Government could not put on, and that was the 
oil sanction. The Prime Minister said in Lanarkshire last week, and 
the right honorable Gentleman— 


Sir J. SIMON: Did the right honorable Gentleman say that the 
Government did not put that sanction on? 


Sir A. SINCLAIR: The Government did not press the League of 
Nations to do it. I am glad ot the opportunity given by the right 
honorable Gentleman to make my statement watertight. The 
Government did not press the League of Nations to put on the oil 
sanction. The right honorable Gentleman indicated that it was the 
unwillingness of the United States to stop supplying oil to Italy, 
which was the reason why we did not impose that sanction. The right 
honorable Gentleman said today that the United States had no 
power to stop the export of oil to Italy. If the right honorable Gentle- 
man has been following this matter as closely as I should have 
thought a Cabinet Minister and an ex-Foreign Secretary would, he 
must know that the United States Government in October and 
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November were moving to get the powers necessary to enable them 
to forbid the export of oil to Italy and to other aggressive Powers. It 
was the betrayal of the League in the Hoare-Laval negotiations 
which soured the sympathy of the United States of America and 
turned it into cynical disillusionment. The right honorable Gentle- 
man must know, too, that the greatest of all the oil magnates in the 
United States of America, Mr. Rockfeller, is a firm supporter of the 
League of Nations, and that there was no opposition from him; on the 
contrary, there was firm sympathy for the imposition of such a 
sanction. 

Now the right honorable Gentleman reminds us that it was not 
until March of this year that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs proposed action in regard to oil at the League of Nations. He 
protested against the unfairness of alleging that the Government 
were responsible for not imposing this sanction. I reject his protest. 
I feel convinced that the Government were grossly to blame for not 
pressing for it earlier, and my conviction upon this point is strength- 
ened by the speeches made by the Prime Minister and the right 
honorable Gentleman in which they seek to lay the blame upon 
the United States. What did the ex-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the right honorable Gentleman the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir S. Hoare) say, when he resigned from the Government on this 
issue? Making his explanation to the House, with the facts fresh in 
his memory, he said nothing about the United States of America, 
but something quite different. He said: 

Just because of the effectiveness of the oil sanction, provided 
that the non-member States had a full part in it, the situation 
immediately became more dangerous from the point of view of 
Italian resistance. From all sides we received reports that no 
responsible Government could disregard that Italy would re- 
gard the oil embargo as a military sanction or an act involving 
war against her.—[OrFrIcIAL REPORT, 19th December, 1935; 
col. 2005, Vol. 307.] 

A few weeks later, the right honorable Gentleman wrote a letter 
to his constituents in which he said: 

Within a few days it was necessary to decide whether or not 
we would agree to an oil embargo against Italy, and we knew 
from many sources that an oil embargo might lead to some war- 
like act by Italy, such as an attack upon Malta or Egypt. 
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There was not one syllable about a refusal of the United States 
of America to cooperate with us in imposing this oil embargo. To 
throw the blame upon the United States of America was just an 
unhappy afterthought of the Prime Minister. The fact is that now, 
and throughout the whole of this crisis, the Government have, in 
the words of the Noble Lord the Member for Oxford University 
(Lord Hugh Cecil), in his letter to The Times yesterday: “been 
diverted . . . by what in plain words must be called fear,” 
He adds: ‘“‘I am sure that no foreign policy can be successfully con- 
ducted if the Government have lost their nerve.’’ Those are strong 
words from so staunch a supporter of the Government as the Noble 
Lord the Member for Oxford University. 

Far from sanctions having failed, or the machinery of the League 
having failed, it is working with a smoothness and an efficiency 
which, I say to the House quite frankly, I never for one moment 
anticipated. I do not know what the reply of the right honorable 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs to the Home 
Secretary will be on this point, but I should say that the House 
would be amply satisfied if he said, ‘Well, at that time we thought 
that these sanctions would not be effective, and I have been sur- 
prised at the effectiveness which they have achieved.’’ Why should 
the Home Secretary waste time in chopping logic with the right 
honorable Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs? At 
best it only proves that both were wrong. The right honorable 
gentleman has to come here and admit miscalculations; why should 
he take so much pride in fixing upon the right honorable Gentleman 
the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs—who, after all, has only 
such sources of information as are open to a private Member—the 
responsibility for similar miscalculations? As a matter of fact, sane- 
tions have not been a sham, a mockery, and worse than useless; 
they have been strongly supported by our fellow-members of the 
League. The right honorable Gentleman read out some figures of 
the import and export trade of this and other countries which are 
members of the League, and at one moment he said—a little slip, 
perhaps—“I will not pick out any more.” He had picked them out 
very successfully up to that point. There were just one or two mem- 
bers of the League who had not been as loyal to the Covenant as 
others have been, but, broadly speaking, our fellow members of 
the League have been loyal to this sanctions policy. 
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Has it been effective? In the newspapers, in the corridors of the 
House, in Whitehall, you hear people whispering, ‘It is not doing 
any good at all,’’ but what are the facts? The facts are that the 
trade of Italy has been reduced by nearly half, and that the gold 
reserve and foreign exchange resources of Italy have been reduced 
by more than half. I hold in my hand a letter which I have received 
from a friend of mine who has interests in Italy. I have been begged 
not to reveal the name of my correspondent, because nobody who 
is interested in Italy dare allow it to be known that they have ven- 
tured on any criticism of the Italian Government. I can only say 
to the House that, while I cannot give the name, I can vouch for the 
integrity of my correspondent and for the knowledge which that 
correspondent possesses of Italy. This is what is in the letter: 

I have just returned from Italy. Arriving by sea at Naples, 


the port completely dead. Not another ship besides our own. 
Hotels mostly closed, hardly a motor about. 


Mr. RADFORD: What is the date? 
Sir A. SINCLAIR: A week ago—the 16th June. It goes on: 


Thirty thousand in the glove trade alone are out of work; 
factories working three days, and to be reduced to two; copper 
stocks practically exhausted, cotton the same. What more 
could be expected from these limited sanctions? They are in a 
desperate plight for financial help, and think they will get it 
from Britain. 


So far from sanctions having been tried out, the Government are 
throwing the weapon away just when it is becoming effective. It is 
not true that military actions alone can win this struggle for the 
League. The economic power of the League has Italy in its grip 
today, and the Government are going to Geneva to propose to our 
fellow-members of the League to relax that grip. 

The war, says the right honorable Gentleman, which sanctions 
were imposed to stop, has come to an end, and he quotes as his 
authority for that statement the President of the United States of 
America. I do not think that anyone in this House holds the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America in greater respect than I do, 
but, really, why should we take our policy from the President of 
the United States of America? His Majesty’s Government recognize 
the Ethiopian Minister; they recognize him as representing in this 
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country the Ethiopian Government. Let them go to him if they 
want to know whether the war in Ethiopia is at an end or not. This 
is a matter of international law for decision by the League of Nations; 
it is not a matter upon which the Government of this country ought 
to come to an independent decision. Indeed, I see in this morning's 
newspapers accounts of the strong resistance which the Abyssinians 
are putting up in Abyssinia at the present time, and I hear from 
many quarters, some of which I believe to be well informed, that 
the Italians are having great difficulty in holding on to their positions 
in the face of Abyssinian resistance and during the rains. 

The main point is that the chief purpose of putting on sanctions, 
the greatest purpose of putting on sanctions, was not the defense of 
the integrity of Abyssinia. That was an important purpose, but the 
main purpose was to thwart and frustrate aggression, to make it 
clear that the rule of law was going to be asserted against arbitrary 
power, that in future aggression was not going to pay. That struggle 
between arbitrary power represented by the Italian Fascist Govern- 
ment and the rule of law represented by the League still continues, 
and the Government of this country have no right to break it off. 
The Prime Minister now says that the retention of sanctions would 
mean war. I will not read the quotation, though I have it here, be- 
cause the Leader of the Opposition read it to us in the speech in 
which he opened the Debate. The Prime Minister said: “If you 
adopt a sanction without being ready for war, you are not an honest 
trustee of the nation.’’ Then why did the Prime Minister adopt 
sanctions in October? In the whole of his speech in Lanarkshire 
he was saying that we were not ready for war now, that we wanted 
far more armaments, that the wicked Labour Party were preventing 
him from obtaining the armaments which the defense of the country 
required. If that be true, and if he is an honest trustee for tne interests 
of the nation, why did he impose sancti»ns in October last? I hope 
that he will give the House and the country a clear answer to that 
question when he replies tonight. 

If it was safe to impose sanctions then, it is much safer to retain 
them now. There was a Government in Spain which was not nearly 
so strong in support of the League as the present Government; 
there was a Government in France which was not nearly so strong 
in support of the League as the present Government which has just 
received a mandate from the electors of France. Italy is weaker today 
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than she was in October—weaker with half her trade lost and more 
than half her reserve of gold and foreign exchange gone. We are 
stronger. There were, indeed, defects in our naval equipment and 
other armament deficiencies, which, by an expenditure of many 
millions of pounds—for which, let me say, in view of observations 
by the Home Secretary and by the Prime Minister in his speech in 
Lanarkshire last week, I and my friends on these benches voted— 
have now been made good. If it is dangerous now to maintain sanc- 
tions, if it would be an unwarrantable risk for the Government to 
take to maintain them now, it was a far greater risk for them to 
take when they put them on in October and when they then en- 
couraged the Abyssinians to resist and when they led the nations of 
the world in opposition to Italian aggression. The Prime Minister 


reverses the maxim of Polonius: 
Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 


The Prime Minister gets into the quarrel, then asks the country to 
observe how very dangerous it is, and then allows no consideration 
of justice or honor to hinder his withdrawal. The Foreign Secretary 
spoke last week of a world made safe for democracy. He knows that 
aggression is an appetite that grows by what it feeds on. The Gov- 
ernment’s policy puts a premium on successful aggression, and makes 
the world safe for dictatorship. As General Hertzog said last week, 
it makes the hope of averting war more slender. 

There is another charge that we on these benches bring against 
the Government, and | think the Labour Party do too. That is that 
the action which the Government propose to take at Geneva is 
inconsistent with the pledges which they gave to the country at the 
last Election. The Prime Minister, when speaking in Lanarkshire, 
said truly that that is a grave charge, but this is what the Govern- 
ment told the country at the last Election in their manifesto: 

The League of Nations will remain as heretofore the keystone 


of British foreign policy. . . . We shall, therefore, continue 
to do all in our power to uphold the Covenant. 


Now they are going to Geneva to break down the sanctions. 


. We shall take no action in isolation, but we shall be pre- 
pared faithfully to take our part in any collective action decided 
upon by the League and shared in by its members. 
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The manifesto did not say: ‘‘And when we get frightened we shall 
go to Geneva and we shall propose collective action in order to run 
away from the aggressor and to lift the sanctions which impede his 
policy.”’ Quite frankly, I did not believe the Government. I remem- 
bered the Secretary of State for Air, the present Lord Swinton, 
saying not much more than a year ago—in February of last year: 
“Collective security is the policy of the Socialist party, and it will 
sooner or later land this country into war.” I quoted that speech 
from several platforms, and I said I did not believe that the Govern- 
ment were sincere in the declaration which they made in support 
of the League. But when the Noble Lord the Member for Hastings 
(Lord E. Percy), who was then a Member of the Cabinet, was sent 
to Edinburgh to make the principal speech that was made on behalf 
of the Government in Scotland at the last Election, he referred to 
a speech which I had made the night before, in which I had expressed 
my distrust of the Government’s intentions. I quote from The 
Scotsman: 

Against that appeal to distrust he (the Noble Lord) made 
an appeal to confidence in the good-will and honest evidence of 
the determination of all those men of different antecedents who 
came together to form the National Government. He asked for 
confidence in the determination of all parties in the National 
Government, without any distinction or shade of difference of 
opinion, to uphold and enforce the system of collective security 
under the League of Nations and to uphold— 


what? The independence of Abyssinia?—Not at all!— 


the inviolability of the law of nations against all unprovoked 
aggression. 


There was nothing about Abyssinia in that speech, it was to uphold 
the law against aggression, against arbitrary power. That is the 
struggle which is now going on, and that is the struggle which the 
Government are abandoning. 

“The situation has altered,’’ says the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. ‘‘There were serious miscalculations.’’ The only one that 
he mentioned was the miscalculation of military opinion in most 
countries that the conflict would last very much longer than it has 
in fact lasted. What military opinion? I do not pretend to have the 
sources of military advice that are at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, but I tried to form an opinion last Christmas. I remember 
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meeting a member of the Cabinet in a club in London. We were 
lcoking at the reports from the battlefields that were coming in, 
and I said I thought it was obvious that, when the Italians were 
ready, they would go through the Abyssinians like butter. I urged 
him to use his influence with the Cabinet to get additional sanctions 
put on. He said, in reply, that there were great hills and mountains 
and great difficulties in advancing. We all know the power of the 
defensive in the Great War. On what did that rest? It rested on 
barbed wire, machine guns, any quantity of small-arm ammunition, 
discipline, and intelligent, highly-trained troops. With those ad- 
vantages the power of defensive is, indeed, great, but not one of 
those advantages was possessed by the Abyssinians. There was 
great courage but no training and little discipline, no machine guns, 
no barbed wire, and hardly any ammunition. 

Now the Government tell us that they were staking the peace of 
the world, the future of the League and the honor of this country on 
the power of primitive almost unarmed Abyssinian troops to resist 
the bombs, the gas, and attacks of a ruthless aggressor equipped with 
every devilish device of modern scientific war. Now that the gallant 
resistance of the tribes has broken down, the British Government 
are the first to abandon the struggle. That is not what the country 
expected from the declarations that the Government made at the 
last election. Now the Government excuses itself on the ground that 
they need great armaments. This is what the Prime Minister said 
in one of the most important speeches during the General Election, 
a speech to which The Times gave four and a half columns, at the 
Guildhall on the 31st October: 

It will not have escaped your attention that in our loyalty 
to the League we take heavy responsibilities. Those responsi- 
bilities we must be in a position to discharge. That involves us 
in some hard thinking and hard decisions. 


What was the conclusion of the hard thinkings and hard decisions? 
It came towards the end of the speech: 
Do not fear or misunderstand when you have heard me say 


that we are looking to our defenses. . . . I give you my word 
that there will be no great armaments. 


So it is not lack of great armaments which could be an excuse for 
the Government for climbing down from the pledges they gave of 
unwavering support of the League of Nations at the General Election. 
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There was no word in the Foreign Secretary’s speech last week of 
condemnation for the crime of Italian aggression or for the use of 
gas. The moral issue must be evaded! The country will not have 
that. I have had double or treble the number of letters, post cards 
and telegrams during this crisis that I had at the crisis of the Hoare- 
Laval negotiations, a very large number from people who tell me 
they voted for the Government, and implied that they did so on the 
strength of the pledge that the Government gave on the issue of 
the League of Nations at the last election. They realize that the 
Government have broken the pledges that they gave to the country. 

The Leader of the Opposition has asked what is the Government's 
policy. The Home Secretary has asked what our policy is. I will 
tell him quite frankly what my policy is. It is to maintain sanctions, 
of course if our fellow members of the League agree. I would not 
ask the Government to attempt to maintain them alone. It is the 
duty of the Government to continue the policy which they have 
professed to be following of unwavering support of the League to go 
to Geneva and, in cooperation with the French, to give a firm lead 
to our fellow members to uphold sanctions. In order to shorten the 
struggle as much as possible I would intensify those sanctions. To 
weaken support of the League, to limit its functions, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said in his notorious speech, to fall back towards 
isolation is not to reduce our liabilities. It is greatly to increase 
them. For a country like us, with interests and obligations in every 
part of the world, isolation is unlimited liability. Creating a system 
of collective security under the League of Nations is the only way 
of limiting our risks. 

I ask, therefore, what is the Government's policy, and I ask the 
Secretary of State or the Prime Minister to tell me definitely and 
specifically what are the answers to these questions? Will they, in 
the first place, recognize the Italian Empire in Ethiopia? Suppose, 
for example, that Signor Grandi happened to be recalled to Rome 
in the next few months and his successor arrived with credentials 
made out in the name of the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia, 
would those credentials be accepted? Then does the Government 
propose to obtain any safeguard for the treatment of the Abys- 
sinians—any safeguard, for instance, in regard to the alienation of 
land and, more important still, the militarization of the natives? 
Will the Government insist on any safeguards against the building 
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up of a great black army? Will they insist upon the open door for 
the trade of other nations in Abyssinia? Finally, what is their policy 
going to be about loans? It is not enough to say, as the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury said yesterday, although it was a proper 
answer to the question he was asked, that the Government is not 
going to lend money. I want to know if the Government is going to 
prevent loans being made to Italy by private or any other interests. 
There ought to be a ban on foreign lending of all kinds to all nations 
which are at variance with the League of Nations. 

I hope we shall not hear very much more of this accusation that 
we do not make constructive suggestions and tell the Government 
and the House what our policy would be. Will they give instructions 
to Lord Kennet’s Committee with regard to prohibiting loans to 
Italy so long as they are at variance with the League? If they say, 
“No, we will do none of these things; we will make friends with 
Italy and restore the common front against Germany,’’ I shall recog- 
nize a logical and comprehensive but a short-sighted and wicked 
policy. If they say ‘‘ Yes, we will insist on these things,’’ I would ask, 
“How will you insist, if you use neither force nor economic sanc- 
tions, and impose your will on the aggressor?’”’ I see that some 
Members have an Amendment on the Paper in which they ask that 
the Italian annexation of Abyssinia should not be recognized and 
that no loans should be made to Italy. I rather wonder that the 
Government have not accepted it, because really it means very 
little. The main point is that there is a struggle going on now between 
the League and Italy. If you abandon it, events will, of course, make 
it impossible for you indefinitely to refuse to recognize the annexation 
of Abyssinia or indefinitely to refuse to make loans to Italy. Refusal 
to recognize Italian aggression and annexation and refusal to give 
loans are vital, but they can only be made effective within the frame- 
work of sanctions and if you are maintaining the struggle on behalf 
of the League. 

The Government is rotten with the psychology of weakness, 
irresolution, and defeat. The Prime Minister was reduced in his 
speech last week to appealing for sympathy for the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Can one imagine Lord John Russell or 
Aberdeen appealing for sympathy for Palmerston, or Mr. Asquith 
appealing for sympathy for Lord Grey? Nor can one imagine the 
shout of homeric laughter which would have gone up from the Con- 
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servative benches if the present Lord President of the Council had 
appealed for sympathy for Arthur Henderson when he was Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. The Prime Minister drenches his audi- 
ences with sentiment. What is lacking is grit, leadership, and tenacity 
of purpose. Much as I should like to ignore the present position of 
the Foreign Secretary, I find it difficult to do so. I do not for a mo- 
ment say that such support as I have given him has been of any 
value to him personally, or to the Government, but I have, at great 
meetings in the Albert Hall and all over the country, consistently 
appealed to my audiences to have confidence in the right honorable 
Gentleman's sincerity, in his devotion to the League, and in his 
determination to maintain the struggle against arbitrary power. The 
confidence for which I appealed and which I felt myself, seems to 
have been misplaced. I could give, from the columns of the OFFICIAL 
Report and from the right honorable Gentleman’s speeches else- 
where, quotations expressing the necessity of firmness on the 
Government's part and unwavering support of the League. 
We shall always be arrayed on the side of the League in sup- 
porting collective security. 


Now he is going there to break the sanctions array. I should like to 
quote from two speeches of his. There was one which he delivered 
last October in which he said: 


There are two indispensable conditions. The first is that the 
three parties, Italy, Abyssinia, and the League, accept the settle- 
ment and, secondly, that the terms shall be consistent with the 
Covenant. There has been and will be no change in the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government, in which as a loyal member of 
the League we will persevere. For what is at stake? 


That is the question that we all have to ask ourselves today. This 
was the right honorable Gentleman’s answer: 


At this hour it is surely not necessary to repeat that it is 
neither an African dispute, nor an incident in expansionist 
rivalry between two nations, nor a Colonial war, but a vital test 
of the efficacy of the League and of the loyalty of its members 
to the Covenant to which they have put their names. If we fail, 
even though that failure be not final, we shall have shattered 
for a generation, and it maybe more, the hopes which mankind 
has placed in this new endeavor. 


SEEN 


We have not failed. The struggle is now continuing. It is not the } 


effect of the sanctions, which I have described this afternoon in 
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detail, which has failed. It is the Government’s nerve which is fail- 
ing, as the Noble Lord the Member for Oxford University (Lord 
Hugh Cecil) said, and it is the right honorable Gentleman who is 
now going to Geneva to break the sanctions. This is not the time, 
surely, and he is not the man to go back on that declaration. 

But if the right honorable Gentleman has Jost some old friends on 
this new policy, let us all gladly recognize that he has gained a number 
of new ones. I see from The Times, for example, that Signor Mussolini 
and his Government read the right honorable Gentleman’s speech 
with great delight and that it aroused in their breasts feelings of 
satisfaction, pleasure, tranquillity, and faith in the future, and the 
recognition of Italian military and political successes, and also the 
admission of the non-existence of any Abyssinian Government had 
gratified Italy. And the compliments of the Government-controlled 
German press were not less fulsome: 

In press comments the decision that an end had better be put 
to sanctions is regarded as a sensible step ‘‘ back to realities,”’ 
and a certain admiration is perceptible of the sober and straight- 
forward manner in which Mr. Eden, as the Government’s spokes- 
man, accomplished a delicate and unpleasant task, making no 
attempt to evade responsibility and admitting miscalculations. 
The British attachment to the logic of hard facts is appreciated. 


It is appreciated, I have no doubt, most of all by those governments 
which are most attached to the fait accompli as the weapon of diplo- 
macy. Lord Beaverbrook in a signed article in yesterday’s Daily 
Express called upon his readers to rally to the support of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Garvin was frankly delighted, and Lady Houston is 
thapsodic, though she still reserves her praise for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. What a change since last December, when the 
right honorable Gentleman said: 
Perhaps, as I have the honor to represent Stratford-on-Avon 
in this House, I may be allowed to quote Bacon. If the honorable 


Member for Bridgeton will turn to Bacon’s works, he will find 
this very wise saying: 
‘““Men ought to know that, in the theatre of human life, it 
is only for God and angels to be spectators.”’ 


We have to add to that list Lord Beaverbrook, Lady Houston, 
Mr. Garvin, and the honorable Member for Bridgeton.— 
[OrriciaL REPORT, 5th December, 1935; col. 431, Vol. 307.] 
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Now shrill and high among the celestial choir rise the voices of 
Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Garvin, and Lady Houston—singing the 
hymn of welcome to the right honorable Gentleman as he passes into 
the ranks of the angels, there to become a spectator of the Roman 
triumph and the increasing power of the Italian imperialist dictator. 
ship. I prefer the words of a British statesman with great responsi- 
bilities, who delivered himself of this opinion last week: 

We have no right to be unfaithful to the League merely 
because we fear that others are going to be untrue to it. If other 
nations like Great Britain and France were not prepared to face 
the possible outcome of continuing sanctions that did not affect 
South Africa, which intended to support the League to the last. 


He goes on, and repeats: ‘South Africa will support the League to 
the end.’”’ Such is the only language which would be consistent in the 
mouth of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. South Africa 
will support the League to the end. No other course is consistent with 


the honor of Britain. 


Mr. LANSBURY: . . . I opposed the imposition of sanctions, 
and I oppose a continuance of sanctions. I did so because I thought, 
and still think, that the Italian-Abyssinian dispute is only an incident 
in the troubled conditions which have arisen since the close of the 
Great War. The Government and the League of Nations and their 
supporters are all very seriously to blame for having led the Abyssin- 
ian people to believe that they could be saved by the League of 
Nations without war. I am sorry that I am unable to agree with my 
friends and colleagues in this matter, but I have never believed that 
it would be possible for the League of Nations to enforce a blockade 
on a relatively strong Power without that Power attempting to break 
the blockade. Therefore, from the first, when it became apparent 
that sanctions would be used, my friends and I took the line which we 
have taken up to the present. But the House and the country will be 
very sadly misled if they take this Debate, or the Debate last week, 
as in any way representing the world conditions, especially in Europe 
and in Asia. 

We must remember that this Government, this Parliament, not 
quite unanimously but almost unanimously, are preparing con- 
sciously for war. All the preparations which have been made and all 
the appeals for men to join the forces, are not idly made by men who 
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love war for its own sake, but that they think we have got once more 
to a crisis which can only be solved, or they think it can only be 
solved, by war. I am certain that if that issue had been put to the 
country fairly and squarely last October, no party would have 
received anything like a majority vote on behalf of war or preparation 
for war. Every single party in the State did its level best to persuade 
the electors that there was no fear of war—{Hon. MemBeErs: “ No”’]— 
at any rate, that there was no fear of an Italian war. There was a 
statement that armaments in this country were generally to be raised, 
but there was not a single alarmist speech made. 


Mr. LESLIE BOYCE: Several were made at the Labour Party 
conference. 

Mr. LANSBURY: I was speaking of those who took part politically 
in the election. There was no statement that we have to prepare 
ourselves for another gigantic war, and that is what the country 
has to face today. 

The Secretary of State for War has told us—I think he was right 
to tell us if he believed it, although it was a terrible confession on the 
part of a Member of the present Government—that we ought to be 
drilled into fear, that we should look with fear and dread to the 
future. I want to remind honorable Members that from 1914 to 
1918 this country and the world were called upon to settle exactly 
the same questions which we are told we have to settle today, that is, 
that we must secure Great Britain and the frontier in regard to 
France and the coast once more. How can you expect the young men 
of this country to respond to an appeal to which their fathers re- 
sponded in 1914, twenty years ago? How can you expect them to take 
up arms in order to do something which after four years of fighting 
you told their fathers they had done? They were told that German 
militarism was conquered, its fleet scuttled and at the bottom of the 
sea, and that for the future we were to have a reign of peace. 

Whatever other people may do, I at least ought to acknowledge 
that the men who said that from 1914 to 1918 believed it. Those who 
told the nation that German militarism was crushed and that the 
world was safe for democracy and peace, believed it, but events have 
proved them to be wrong, and now you are telling the youth of the 
world—it is not a story told by pacifists but by leading statesmen, 
scientists, and leading religious teachers—that another war will 
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destroy civilization. That statement has been made again and again, 
I heard it a hundred times in the United States. I have read it a 
thousand times in newspapers. It isa statement not made by irrespon- 
sible people, but by those who have a knowledge of the facts. I want 
to ask: What right have we to ask the youth to enlist in another war 
merely to destroy civilization, merely to bring about a catastrophic 
ending to the period in which we are living? No one, I think, will 
deny the truth of what I am saying, and if that is the case, surely 
before it is too late this Parliament—we have a great responsibility— 
ought to demand that the Government should make a supreme effort 
to avert such a catastrophe. 4 

I wish that the policy which the Lord President of the Council 
advocated partly during the War and after the War could be carried 
into actual practice, that is open diplomacy, open discussions, so 
that the people on whom this catastrophe may fall will have the 
chance of knowing who really are responsible. It is no use our states- 
men saying that it is the statesmen in Germany, or in Italy or in 
France. Each government declares that it is for peace, but prepares 
for war. We are in the same boat. Every government says that the 
responsibility is on someone else. I want the Government to stand up 
to its responsibilities. I went to America a short time ago. I do not 
profess, having been there for five or six weeks, to know any more 
about America than the average person does. I am not one of those 
travelers who comes back after a week thinking that I know every- 
thing. But in America this matter is being discussed. It is a great 
mistake to think that the American people are anything but really 
friendly towards the people of this country. The American people 
have a tremendous regard for the people of Great Britain, and alsoa 
tremendous regard for peace. I spoke in twenty-seven towns with all 
kinds of people, and the slogan at every meeting was ‘‘ Keep America 
out of war.” 

The American people want peace in the world because they know 
perfectly well that if there is war in Europe they may, against their 
will, be dragged in, but those with whom I conversed were also quite 
certain that you can never get collective security on the basis of the 
present League of Nations. They are quite certain that the League 
must be cut free of the Versailles Treaty. Its primary business must 
be before war takes place to discuss and inquire whether it is not 
possible to remove the causes which may lead to war. I have said 
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this scores of times in this House—the honorable Member for Lowes- 
toft (Mr. Loftus) and others, and my right honorable Friend the 
Leader of the Labour Party have said it many times—that we want 
our Government, together with the American Government, and 
whatever other government will join with us, not to wait and drift 
any longer but to join in making an appeal to the world to prevent 
this catastrophe which Fascists, Communists, Socialists, Tories, 
and everybody know is coming unless action is taken. We should 
call on the nations to come together in order that they might first 
of all call a halt to war and then sit down and pay some attention 
to the causes. Some of my honorable Friends disagree with me on 
this because, they say, you cannot get within a capitalist State any 
agreement such as I desire. If you cannot do that on economic causes 
you are not going to get any collective security in any other way, 
in my judgment. 

Therefore, I want to ask the Government and the House whether 
they will not take immediate action so that a conference of this kind 
can be called. You may say that America would not come in. I am 
not so sure about that. I have not any inside or outside information 
except this: That every time a Governor took the chair at a meeting 
or any leading man or woman spoke at a meeting all of them paid 
attention to this question and what was put to me every time was: 
Will the British people be willing to enter into a discussion, not for 
sharing out territories, but how the resources of the world can be 
used for the service of the world? I believe that if that were put to 
our people you would get an almost unanimous vote in favor of it, 
because everybody agrees that there is a big question to be solved 
by someone in regard to access to raw materials. I cannot argue that, 
but I would just mention currency, exchange, and all the difficulties 
which there are in the way of countries which need raw materials 
being able to sell goods in order to be able to purchase those materials. 

When I think of the markets of the world which are unsatisfied, 
[am appalled that statesmen and economists should be willing to 
spend their time only in preparing for catastrophic slaughter, and 
no time on how to develop the undeveloped markets of the world. I 
want this new conference to come together under the auspices of the 
League. I want the League to continue, but on the basis of which I 
spoke at the beginning. This country has given a tremendous service 
both on her own behalf and on behalf of humanity in every part of 
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the world. We control the great waterways of the world. The other 
day the right honorable Member for Sparkbrook (Mr. Amery) said 
that a part of Palestine was the Clapham Junction of the airways of 
the world, and he rather suggested that we should hold on to it. | 
should hope that Great Britain at a new conference to discuss how 
we can get peace would be- willing to say to the world, ‘‘ This new 
method of traveling should be free for all the world, and inter. 
national airways should be free and open on the same condition for 
all the people of the world.’’ I should hope, too, that our nation 
would take the lead in saying that, as far as subject races are con- 
cerned, we would be willing that people like the Indians and those in 
other parts of the British Dominions should be able to give their 
voice on how their countries should be dealt with. 

There are many other questions, but I think I have broadly and 
roughly made out what I wanted to say, and I would like to tell the 
House—however scornful some may be of the proposition—that | 
never met a man, from the highest person to the lowest I met, but 
was quite certain that this was the only course open to the world, 
Sefior Madariaga, the Spanish statesman, wrote two articles in The 
Times and has just now made another speech or written an article 
which was reported in The Times, in which he says—and he is backed 
up by a Professor in Ameiica, Nicholas Murray Butler—that what 
the world has to do is to merge its sovereignty in the sovereignty of 
the international of the world. People say that this has always been 
a dream, but we are living at a time when the world has altogether 
changed from what it was in the days when Mr. Gladstone thundered 
from that Box about the Bulgarian and other atrocities in Europe. 
He tried for what was called a concert of Europe. Others have tried 
for some federation o1 other. But today it is unite or perish. Mr. 
Cordell Hull put it in another way; you must trade or fight, he said. 
I ask: Is the statesmanship of Great Britain become destitute of 
imagination, of any power to use the brains of our country and invite 
the use of the brains of the world along other lines except war? I 
cannot believe that that is going to be true, and I will not until the 
event. I will not believe that my country at this crisis of her fate and 
the fate of the world is going to see the youth and early manhood of 
the nation smashed once more merely for universal destruction. | 


believe—and I have reason to believe—that in the country today | 


many thousands of those who are pacifisis are not pacifists for my 
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reasons or because they are cowards, but because of the futility of 
war, the stupidity of war, the crime of war—the crime and futility 
owned up to by all those who advocate arms. 

] have not said all that I would like to have said, but enough I hope 
to make honorable Members think along another line. Do not tell me 
about the difficulties or that I do not understand the difficulties. 
[ have not lived in politics all my life without knowing how difficult 
it is; but it is no more difficult to sit down and argue how to share the 
world than to sit down and argue how to destroy the world. That is 
the choice and today, when I think of the enormous power of a man 
like Lord Allenby and of his swan song in Scotland, bewailing the 
fact that science and invention and everything we have is being used 
to prepare for destruction, I will not believe that the youth of this 
country will allow it to be done, and I appeal to everybody here, 
whatever his opinions are, and to my own comrades here especially. 
Before it is too late let us all come together. Let us all unite as you 
would for a war. Let us have a national movement for peace to help 
the Government if it will take the lead. Help it to go to Geneva and 
call the nations together, not for collective security by poison gas 
and all those horrible means of destruction, but to use their intelli- 
gence, their brain power, the same brain power which was used for 
destruction. Let them use it for constructing a new and a better 
world. 


The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Baldwin): I will do my best to 
answer all the questions that have been put to me. Most of them are 
questions which ought to be answered in this House, and deserve 
the most serious consideration. . . I do not think I am a bad 
political prophet, because in the course of last year I said to one of 
my colleagues who is sitting beside me that I was quite sure that 
one of the greatest difficulties I should have before the year was out 
was to keep myself from being thrust into war by the Opposition. 

Now I must say a few words about my right honorable Friend 
the Foreign Secretary. When I appointed him to that great office, 
just before Christmas, I warned him. I said: “‘ You are very young. 
You have the most responsible post in Europe. So far, you have had 
nothing but roses, roses all the way, but before long you will get 
brick-bats. You will find them different, but if you are like me you 
will think as much of one as of the other. You will find them un- 
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pleasant.” He is getting them now. He has my sympathy, because 
he has been heart and soul in this struggle to maintain the League 
during these difficult months. The disappointment to him personally 
is very great, as | know who see most of him. I am a much older 
man, and less sanguine of what can be accomplished by men of 
different countries acting together in difficult work for the first 
time. I know that his disappointment has been keen. He started with 
higher hopes of what was possible than I did, although I threw 
myself into the work to the best of my ability. I wish to pay that 
tribute to him before I proceed any further. 

A point was raised to which I should like to answer at once, be- 
cause it is one in which I think the House will be interested. I have 
been at pains to get a careful statement of the facts in regard to any 
sporadic fighting there may be in Abyssinia. The situation in the 
west and southwest of Abyssinia is extremely confused. In the 
greater part of that area, the population consists of non-Amharic 
tribes who have become hostile to Abyssinian rule. This state of 
affairs has been intensified by the fact that there is no central Abys- 
sinian Government in the country. There may be, here and there, 
a local governor, with a number of troops. Since the Debate last 
week the existence of one such has come to my right honorable 
Friend’s notice, although I am told that his authority is extremely 
limited, and there may be others in a similar position. None of them, 
so far as we are aware, are in touch with any authority within 
Abyssinia, representing the central government. 

We do not want to stand in the way of arms reaching any con- 
stituted authority, but the House will appreciate that the difficulties 
of communication are immense. For instance, though arms could be 
sent to Gore, it seems clear from the condition of the country that 
they could not be conveyed from there to any other locality in west 
or southwest Abyssinia with any certainty of their reaching their 
destination. I must warn the House that though we will give all 
information at our command, it is inevitable that, in present condi- 
tions, it cannot be complete or anything like it. There are, inevitably, 
considerable tracts of the country as to which we have no informa 
tion. There is no intention of imposing an embargo on the shipment 
of arms from this country to Abyssinia, but arms can only be passed 


across the frontier from the Sudan, or wherever it may be, if they 


are consigned to a properly constituted authority and if that at 


thority is in a position to take delivery. 
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I must now dispose of the first question that was raised by the 
honorable Member. I was interested in the defense that he put up 
about the token Vote, because I think it shows, and I hope it shows, 
that honorable Members opposite are beginning to take this most 
grave question of armaments with more seriousness. Last summer 
the whole of the party opposite—of course the much smaller party 
which was then in the House—voted against all the Service Esti- 
mates as a whole in the Committee stage and under the Guillotine. 
[ shall watch with great interest and some hope to see whether that 
is repeated or is not repeated this year. It must be remembered that, 
when a reduction is put down of only £100, it is to that extent a 
censure, because you can raise any subject without putting it down, 
and, if a Government were defeated in Committee of Supply on a 
Vote of that kind, they would have no alternative but to resign. 
With regard to the Debate which has taken place today on the action 
of the Government, I shall be as brief as I can in summarizing one 
or two points, and I hope I shall have plenty of time to deal with 
the League of Nations, which I am very anxious to do in order to 
dispel a real misconception. An attempt has been made to show that 
the view taken by the Government— 


Mr. DALTON: Does the Prime Minister, having failed to prove 
it, now withdraw the statement he made at Wishaw that my honor- 
able Friends voted against every ship, every gun, and every shell? 


The PRIME MINISTER: I do not see any reason why I should 
withdraw it. An attempt has been made to show that the action 
of the Government of this country, in stating that, so far as they 
are concerned, they desire to see sanctions raised at the forthcoming 
meeting at Geneva, has in some way prejudiced the action of other 
countries, and is not an action that meets with approval among 
other members of the League. Questions were asked a day or two 
ago about the attitude of the Dominions. I then said that it was 
quite impossible for me to say in this House what the attitude of 
the Dominions would be, because it was for them to declare that 
attitude, either in their own Parliaments or at Geneva. Some of 
those attitudes have now been declared. The Prime Minister of 
Canada used these words, speaking on Thursday, the same day 
on which we had our Debate: 


_The Canadian Government believes that there is no prac- 
ticable alternative for Canada at the Assembly but to support 
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the raising of sanctions, and Canadian delegates have been Ay 
instructed accordingly. th 
Mr. Mackenzie King added: as 
The Canadian Government’s decision was reached before ” 
any information was available as to what the British attitude to 
would be. tak 
‘ ; ‘ ‘ wh 
Last Thursday at Canberra a statement was issued for publication 
oe te ; cou 
which included this sentence: 
a ‘ . ; , : pos 
The sanctions in force having failed to prevent an Italian ohe 
victory, it is clear that their continuation cannot restore the I 
military situation or place Abyssinia in her original position, | 
Not only that, but the international situation is such that every | Th 
effort must be made to secure a general all-round settlement in it, ¢ 
the interests of peace, for which the cooperation of every nation rap 
is essential. . . In the circumstances the Commonwealth whi 
Government has instructed its representative to the League of h 
Nations, Mr. Bruce, to declare at the appropriate time that the the 
Commonwealth Government favor the raising of sanctions. sant 
. : . ; | int 
I shall say nothing about the Irish Free State, because that was | a’ 
alluded to earlier in the Debate. I would say to the honorable Gentle- i 
man who seemed to think it rather curious that that quotation | leon 
should be made at all, that one is always pleased to make a quotation | ais 


when it comes from a source where one never looks for it. That is tm 


why I was so pleased to hear the extract from the special corre- Brit! 
spondent of the News Chronicle by my honorable Friend who made | eee 
such an admirable speech an hour or two ago. | of tt 


Then there is the question of France. It has always been assumed heal 
by honorable Members opposite, I gather, that a French Govern een 


ment of the present complexion would, perhaps, take the same view 
that their party takes in this country. The French Government, as cle 
the House knows now, is taking the same view that we are, and rot 
the honorable Gentleman to whom I have just alluded made a 

quotation from a speech delivered today by the French Foreign That 
Secretary. The French and ourselves, I hope, may be able to work has b 
most closely together at Geneva. It is their desire and it is ours, | hot g 
but I would ask the House to remember this: It is a very easy thing | better 
to try to justify yourself by laying the blame on another party. of the 
Because I mentioned as a fact the question of oil coming from shoul 
America, I was accused by two speakers of putting the blame on} Péter 
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America. I put no blame on America at all. She is not a member of 
the League of Nations and she has a perfect right to act exactly 
as she likes. In the same way there has been a tendency during the 
winter among what I may call the Left Wing critics of this House 
to lay a great deal of blame on France for the attitude that she has 
taken up. The French, whether they are Socialists or the Right, or 
whatever they are, are realists, and they are great lovers of their 
country, and we must never forget the difference between their 
position and ours if there should be war with Italy—I say nothing 
about Germany for the moment, I say with Italy. 

I have always had great sympathy with the French and | think 
I have always understood their point of view and their reasons for 
it, even when at times we should have been glad of greater and more 
rapid and more close cooperation in some of the difficult times through 
which we passed in the autumn. But to all of us who have followed 
the events of recent weeks and months the French decision to raise 
sanctions cannot come as any surprise. A quotation was made once 
in this House, I think from the correspondent of the Daily Herald, 
or it may have been an article in that paper. I quote that paper 
for the same reason that the News Chronicle was quoted. They 
have very good articles from the Continent and within the last 
two or two and a half months their special correspondent reported 
from Geneva that, the Foreign Secretary having declared that the 
British Government were not only determined to maintain existing 
sanctions, but were ready to impose new ones if the other Members 
of the League would agree, that correspondent wrote, ‘‘but he got 
hardly any response,’’ and having complained of the attitude of the 
French correspondent he concluded: 

The attitude of the French and other delegates today makes it 


clear that there is a danger that at any moment the sanctions 
rot may begin. 


That is exactly what we have been afraid of all the time. The matter 
has been considered for some time. It is obvious that sanctions could 
not go on forever. They had to come off at some time. Had they 
better come off at a definite time when, in our view and in the view 
of the President of the United States of America, the war is over, or 
should they be left on, with the practical certainty that they would 
peter out and the whole situation might end in confusion and in 
disaster? We have rejected the idea of keeping them on and intensify- 
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ing them because, as has been repeatedly stated in the House, nothing 
but military action could now make any difference in the status of 
Italy and Abyssinia. 

There is only one man living, and I regret to see that he is not 
in the House at this moment, who could have devised a formula 
which would have satisfied the Italians that sanctions were to be 
raised and the League of Nations that they would be intensified, 
I would be the last to claim for myself the skilful handling of the 
situation in that way. I come to some definite questions asked of 
me by the Leader of the Opposition. He said, Do we intend to con- 
done Italy’s action? The answer to that is ‘‘ No,” and, in so far as it 
deserves recognition, I would emphasize that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have no intention at the forthcoming meeting of the League 
to propose, or assent to, the recognition of Italy’s annexation of 
Abyssinia. 

There was another question, an important one to which a short 
answer was given in the House, but here again I have prepared a 
reasoned reply, as I think that it is important that the House should 
know exactly what the situation is, and that is on the question of 
making loans to Italy. Do we propose to make loans to Italy? The 
Government have no power to lend money to Italy, and they have 
no intention of seeking such power. Moreover, any proposals which 
involved the issue of securities in this country on behalf of Italy 
would, in the first instance, be considered by the Foreign Transac- 
tions Advisory Committee, whose recommendations are reviewed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. My right honorable Friend 
would not be disposed to consent to any relaxation of the restrictions 
on the issue of foreign loans in the case of Italy in the present cir- 
cumstances. Applicants for export credits for Italy as for any other 
country will be dealt with by the Export Credits Advisory Com- 
mittee solely on commercial grounds, with a view to supporting 
United Kingdom exporters, but not applications which relate to 
munitions. 

As regards private credits to Italy, the Government are anxious 
that these should not be afforded except to the limited extent they 
may be required for purely commercial purposes. The right honorable 
Gentleman asked me whether, if we persist in the maintenance of 
existing sanctions, there is a danger of attack by Italy? That is 
what I understood him to say. I took the question in that form. I am 
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not sure whether in that form it really does not miss the point. The 
point is that, owing to military events in Abyssinia itself the objec- 
tive for which sanctions were originally put on can now only be 
realized—and this is what I said two minutes ago—by military 
action on the part of the League. Such military action would clearly 
be resisted by force, and with such military action I would not be 
prepared to associate this country. 

Was any attempt made to ask the United States of America to 
cooperate in refusing oil to Italy? That, I understand, was dealt 
with to a certain extent by my right honorable Friend the Home 
Secretary, but I have one or two points to add. No such direct 
approach was made by the League nor by any individual Govern- 
ment, and for this very good reason: The United States had taken 
certain individual action in respect of this dispute—action which 
ran parallel in certain respects with the action of the League, but 
the League was perfectly well aware, as any honorable Member of 
the House must be aware who has any knowledge of public opinion 
in the United States, that the worst possible means of securing co- 
operation from the United States in a matter which required legisla- 
tion by Congress would have been to have asked for such coopera- 
tion. His Majesty’s Government did, however, keep the United 
States closely informed of all the developments. 

I was asked what are our armaments for? I think I made clear at 
the Election what they were for. I said that we could not fulfil our 
part under collective security, nor did I consider our position secure 
in the present state of Europe, without making such provisions as 
I described with regard to armaments. I was asked one or two 
questions, I think by the Leader of the Liberal Party also, with 
regard to the action we took in going in for sanctions and embarking 
on collective security, and whether we thought there were serious 
risks attached to it. The honorable Member for Kingswinford 
(Mr. A. Henderson) reminded me of a statement that I made two or 
three years ago in which I expressed doubts as to the possibility 
of collective security, with so many large nations standing outside 
the League. Collective security had never been tried out by the 
League of Nations, but after consideration and discussion we de- 
cided we would try it out, with all the risks it might involve. It was 
the first opportunity that had arisen in Europe, if I remember rightly, 
where it could be tried out, and tried out, as many supporters of 
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the League have said, under comparatively favorable conditions, 
We did try it out earnestly, sincerely, and zealously and with every 
desire that it might succeed. Why it failed ultimately was because 
ot the reluctance of nearly all the nations in Europe to proceed to 
what I might call military sanctions. That is a point to which I shall 
refer when I come to the future work of the League. 

It would have been perfectly impossible to have brought Europe 
last year at any time to military sanctions, and I think the real 
reason, or the main reason, was that we discovered in the process 
of weeks that there was no country except the aggressor country 
which was ready for war. I said once or twice in the course of last 
autumn that I had iearned a great deal by the experience that we 
had had, and we could not have learned it without experience. I beg 
those who talk lightly of applying sanctions to bear this in mind, 
that the two things I learned were these, first—I have said it before 
but it is so important that I want to repeat it—you cannot tell when 
you begin at what point the aggressor will regard the sanction as a 
military sanction. It depends entirely on his strength. I can conceive 
instances when the first sanction might be the sign for war breaking 
out. I can conceive instances when sanctions might proceed as far 
as we proceeded last autumn before war broke out. But the ultimate 
sanction is always war, and unless the sanction you apply is such as 


to bring the aggressor to his knees, war is inevitable, and probabl; 


t 
not a localized war, but a war throughout the whole of Europe. That 
is a terrible fact. 

The second fact that emerged—lI have twice stressed this point— 
that where there is an aggressor it would be quite impossible for the 
nations that wished to exercise the power of military sanctions 
against the aggressor or a group of aggressors to do it unless they 
are in a position to do it at once and together. I have already pointed 
out that if collective action is to be a reality and not merely a thing 
to be talked about, it means not only that every country is to be 
ready for war, but must be ready to go to war at once. That isa 
terrible thing, but it is an essential part of collective security. But 
t us look ahead, because it is far more important than looking 


ie 


back. Anyone is welcome to look back and find a stick with which to 
beat us. 

The question is, what is our policy? The League has received 4 
setback, and a bad setback. But I have never taken the view if 
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any speech I have made during the last two years that failure in 
the first attempt to apply sanctions and collective security would 
be the death of the League. Not at all. The duty of the League is 
to see what they can do in the light of the experience they have had, 
in the light of the present state of Europe, and to see how far they 
can make collective security a reality. Our policy is still based, as 
is the policy of many of the countries of Europe, on the League of 
Nations. The countries of Europe are the League of Nations, and 
they have the responsibility of deciding what should be done and 
the responsibility of taking action. That obligation of the League 
and the lessons to be learnt from our recent experience must be 
taken up for the first time at the September meeting of the League, 
and by that time I hope that many countries will have devoted 
great consideration to these matters. We are considering it ourselves. 
It is a most difficult question, but it is the duty of members of the 
League to reflect on these most important issues. 

We are now engaged not only in forming our own conclusions, 
but are having informal exchanges of views with the Dominion 
Governments and with the governments of other members of the 
League. In particular we are in touch with the French Government, 
with whom we share the wish to work in the closest collaboration. 
There cannot be any quack remedy for a situation like this. No catch 
phrases and no incantations are of the slightest use. We cannot be 
expected to state here and now in detail what changes, if any, we 
would wish to see made in the practice of the League, but the House 
may take it from me that our view is to work on the lines I have 
indicated. 

I am sure that my right honorable Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would wish me to tell the House that the observations 
he made at a recent dinner were made entirely on his own responsi- 
bility and not on behalf of the Government. If my right honorable 
Friend has been guilty of any indiscretions, it is a very rare thing 
with him. I have been guilty of a good many, and my right honorable 
Friend the Member for West Birmingham (Sir A. Chamberlain) 
has reminded me of one or two, and I acknowledge them. I have 
gone into them, and I hope I shall do better. The difficulties of the 
League being non-universal are very great, and in the political 
conditions in which it has to operate we want to make it a more 
practical instrument for the purpose for which it was created. I 
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hope with all my heart that that may be practicable, and that jt 
may be done, but it is going to be no easy task. 

The right honorable Gentleman who opened the Debate was 
struck by the fact that last Thursday was the anniversary of the 
Battle of Waterloo. He drew a very odd conclusion from it. Waterloo 
was a battle which brought to a close a very long period of fighting 
and gave Europe peace for a generation. I rather gathered that he 
wanted to see the anniversary of Waterloo celebrated by starting 
a fresh war in Europe. I thought last Thursday of this. At Waterloo 
just about the time I was speaking the Duke of Wellington was 
looking anxiously for the arrival of the Prussians to help him defeat 
our hereditary enemy the French. One hundred years later our 
hereditary enemy the French were fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with us against those who had been our allies at Waterloo. I felt 
this: Has not the time come when it is possible for these three great 
countries to get together? 

So the second object of our policy is the appeasement of the situa- 
tion in Europe. We are most anxious to get on to those negotiations. 
There is no foundation for a single word of what the honorable 
Member said about our plans for leaving the whole of Europe to 
look after itself, provided we could safeguard ourselves in the West. 
The safeguarding of ourselves in the West is of vital importance. It 
may come to that if the League of Nations breaks down ultimately, 
but we are not there yet. I have every hope, but negotiations may 
be futile if, when negotiations come between our three countries, 
we cannot make provision for the same security in the countries 
to the center and the East of Europe as we hope to make for our- 
selves. That is a policy on which we shall be directly occupied for 
weeks to come. No doubt there will be a Debate before the end of 
July, and I hope that when September comes my right honorable 
Friend and whatever colleagues go with him may begin to lay the 
foundations of the superstructure which we hope to rear. But let 
the House be under no misapprehension about the difficulties of 
the task. It may involve great commitments for this and any country 
to carry out the letter and the spirit. 

We are now going to divide on this Vote of Censure, and I under- 
stand that honorable Members opposite are going to launch a great 
campaign against this Government on what we have done in regard 
to the League of Nations. All I want to say to them is that, as Prime 
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Minister and with the fullest sense of responsibility, I welcome that 
campaign most heartily. I welcome it for this reason, that you cannot 
conduct a campaign of that nature without people learning a great 
deal about which they have been ignorant with regard to what 
sanctions mean, with regard to the risks, and with regard to the 
necessity for armaments. I am perfectly certain that the result of 
that campaign will be that there will be throughout the country in 
another month or two’s time a greater determination than exists 
today to see that in every respect we shall be equipped in a manner 
that will enable us to undertake all the responsibilities that may be 
thrown upon us. The country will be educated. That is wholly to 
the good. 

But I warn honorable Members that they will have to choose 
definitely before they have finished their meetings on which side of 
the fence they are coming. The honorable Member for Kingswinford, 
I thought, made a very honest speech. He said he was prepared for 
the risks and he knew the risks, and I hope he will tell his people 
honestly and fairly what those risks are, because it is not our soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen now whose lives we have to consider. The Govern- 
ment of the country—and indeed the Opposition, which may be the 
Government one day—have to remember that it may well be that 
the greater slaughter in a fresh war may be among the non-combat- 
ants, the women and the children. That is an awful thing to say in 
this year of grace, but it may be the truth, and it is no good concealing 
these things from the people. If we in our widsom think it right to 
expose our people to these things, then we must equally feel it right 
to take every human precaution for their defense and safety, and do 
everything that can be done as well for the equipment and the 
strength of our people in the future. May God avert that tragedy 
from our country, and let us remember our responsibility to our 
people. 

Question put, 

That His Majesty’s Government, by their lack of a resolute 
and straightforward foreign policy, have lowered the prestige 
of this country, weakened the League of Nations, imperilled 
peace, and thereby forfeited the confidence of this House. 


The House divided: Ayes, 170; Noes, 384. 











TEXT OF FRENCH DECLARATION ON FOREIGN 
POLICY® 


On the eve of the international meetings that are about to open the 
Government owes the Chamber and French opinion explanations of 
the general principles that will dominate its acts as well as the deci- 
sions it has taken regarding problems of immediate import. In the 
international field as in all others our policy will be a frank one. 

We should not fulfil the mandate we have received from the 
country if we did not proclaim at the outset the country’s will for 
peace. A people that has given so many proofs of its courage can 
manifest that will without fearing that it may appear as a sign of 
abandonment. 

It can do so all the more because never has it possessed more real 
and efficacious force with which to assure its defense, uphold its 
commitments, and collaborate toward the necessary strengthening 


of collective security. 


National Energies Held Stimulated 


Fears must now be dissipated that may have been felt momentarily 
by those who saw nothing but disorder in the gestation of the new 
order of things. A salutary ferment has come to stimulate our national 
energies. That great effort of social justice and human emancipation 
that is in process of accomplishment exalts the patriotism of the 
laboring masses in that very measure in which the homeland having 
become more than ever the possession of all, they feel closer solidarity 
in its destinies. 

Such an evolution, pursued in civil peace with the active collabora- 
tion of both houses of Parliament, cannot but increase that authority 
that is necessary for our international action. Is there need for adding 
that we appeal for support in this task to a unanimous France and 
Parliament as a whole without class or party distinctions? 

The peace that we intend thus to defend is not a conditional peace 
subordinated to political affinities or antagonisms. We desire that 
peace for all peoples and with all peoples, knowing that it is indi- 
visible and that none would be safe from the conflagration that would 
flare up if vigilance on the part of the pacific nations were not ever- 
present and ever-active. We intend to preach no other crusade than 


3 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, June 24, 1936. 
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that whose object is a reconciliation of peoples without any exclusion. 
Propaganda or struggle for or against such and such a political or 
social system must not become pretexts for war. 


Fidelity to League Is Emphasized 


Neither do we want a timorous peace under the law of the mightiest 
nor a passive, egotistical peace based on self-sufficiency. Our will for 
peace is too sincere not to be active. 

For that reason we wish to proclaim very clearly our fidelity to 
the League of Nations. The trials through which it is passing, far 
from turning us away from it, stimulate our resolve to strengthen 
it by a more efficacious organization of collective security, which 
calls for two conditions—respect for international law and contracts 
and a restoration of mutual confidence shaken by too many shocks, 
disappointments, and fears. We desire to contribute to their restora- 
tion by evidencing our good faith and loyalty. 

It isin that spirit that the Government studied a problem brought 
to its examination in the most pressing manner—that of the sanctions 
taken regarding Italy. France associated herself with those sanctions 
despite the affinities binding her to the Italian people. It is in her 
traditions always to face her obligations, always to fulfil her duties 
of justice and humanity. 

The League of Nations Council had unanimously recorded an act 
of aggression; France could not fail in the fidelity she owes to the 
Geneva Covenant, that common law and common safeguard of 
nations organized for the maintenance of peace. 


No “Real Efficacy’”’ in Keeping Sanctions 


Assuredly none expects of us, after the Ethiopian defeat, that we 
should overwhelm the vanquished by renouncing these sentiments. 
But in the present state of things, the maintenance of sanctions 
would be only a symbolical gesture without real efficacy. To what 
purpose, therefore, perpetuate measures whose character would be 
aggravated by the very fact that it is no longer possible to set for 
them any definite objective? 

It was in such conditions that last Friday we made public our 
opinion, assured, as we were, moreover, of being in accord with those 
friendly peoples from whom we do not wish to separate our action. 
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The raising of sanctions is accompanied by other problems the 
solution of which will call for negotiations that should result in the 
consolidation of peace. 

Peace can be consolidated only by strengthening the security of 
nations. It is to that strengthening that we shall consecrate all our 
efforts. We do not deem it opportune in the present circumstances 
to propose too vast or too ambitious a plan. Moreover, general reform 
of the Covenant is not justified if one takes the trouble to reflect that 
its failures are attributable much more to mistakes and weaknesses 
in execution than to the prescriptions that it stipulates. Furthermore, 
in the present general frame of mind, such reform would risk being 
carried out on the lines of least resistance. 


Amendment Procedure Believed Inadvisable 


Neither do we believe it advisable to have recourse to the inter- 
minable procedure provided by amendments. We prefer interpretative 
texts, bringing without delay precise and efficacious corrections 
inspired by the lessons of experience. 

the mechanism of collective security has proved insufficient, it is 
not the Covenant’s fault; it is because the Covenant has been applied 
tardily and in an incomplete manner. You cannot compromise with 


If 
t 


war; exclusive recourse to economic sanctions progressively applied 
cannot stop a conflict already in progress. 

In order to repress aggression, it is essential to put into operation as 
soon as possible the maximum means that the international com- 
munity has at its disposal. In order to assure efficacious application of 
the Covenant’s Article 16 the ideal method would be for all members 
of the League of Nations to undertake to apply in all circumstances 
forcible means against an aggressor. 

But for the moment it would be chimerical to hope for such total 
assistance on the part of peoples not directly interested in a conflict. 

For this reason collective security must have two aspects. First, a 
group of Powers—whether that group originates from a given geo- 
graphical situation or from a community of interests—must be ready 
itself to employ all its strength against an aggressor. This being 
assured, the entire collectivity of the League of Nations must obliga- 
torily apply economic and financial sanctions. 
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But Alliances Are Ruled Out 


Such regional accords of mutual assistance, conceived for the 
purpose of peace, will constitute threats against no one. They must 
never become alliances as in the past. Open to all, their workings 
must always depend on a decision taken by the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

But it is not sufficient to stop an aggressor by the application of 
Article 16, thus re-enforced. The essential aim of collective organiza- 
tion is to prevent aggression. But the means of prevention at the 
disposal of the League of Nations are still insufficient. 

The manner in which the principle of unanimity inscribed in the 
Covenant has been interpreted at Geneva paralyzes the application 
of Article 11. It is not admissible, it is contrary to common sense, that 
a State whose action has created a threat to peace should by its vote 
be able to paralyze the action of the community. 

So long as Article 11 of the Covenant is interpreted thus, the 
Council of the League of Nations will be powerless to prevent the 
preparation of a conflict, and the eventual aggressor will have every 
leisure to choose his time. The French Government proposes to put 
an end to this paradoxical! situation. 

We do not intend for a moment to present a vast program in this 
domain. What is most urgent must be first attended to, and at this 
time, when in all Europe the feeling of insecurity is increasing, it is 
necessary to re-establish among all peoples of good-will confidence in 
the collective system, which has been so rudely damaged. 


Danubian Agreement Viewed as Desirable 


During the next months the negotiation of regional pacts should be 
hastened and this Government will not overlook any effort in this 
direction. 

The reasons that recommend the conclusion of a pact between all 
the Danubian States, to which perhaps their memories are opposed, 
but to which their real interests draw them, are more valid than ever. 
This pact should be open to all the Powers of Central Europe and 
should be directed against no one of them. We ourselves are interested 
by the bonds of affection that unite us to the Little Entente. 

It is not less necessary to associate all the Mediterranean Powers 
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from Spain to the Balkan Entente in an agreement that will bring 
them the guarantee that no hegemony can be set up in that sea 
whose bordering peoples are linked by a common civilization. 

As for Western Europe, we wish that an agreement may be reached 
the conclusion of which will put an end to the crisis precipitated on 
March 7 [when Germany reoccupied the demilitarized Rhineland 
zone], but this conclusion does not depend on ourselves alone. 

Meanwhile, as the representatives of Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy recognized at London on March 19, the Locarno 
pact continues with its obligations and the guarantees it lays down 


for our defense and for that of Belgium. 


France Is Convinced Others Will Help 


lo these tasks we are convinced Italy will lend her necessary 
collaboration. We shall be happy that her efforts should join cordially 
with ours and with those of other interested Powers. 

In our effort for the reconstruction of collective security we have 
no doubt as to the unreserved support of the British democracy, 
which is united with the French democracy by so many common 
memories and efforts. We hold to this all the more because the close 
and confident cooperation of our two countries is an essential guaran- 
tee of peace in Europe. 

France counts beyond the Atlantic on the cordial sentiments of the 
\merican democracy, a natural friend of free nations. She is assured 
of the powerful help of our friends of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to whom we are united in a pact of mutual assistance open 
to all, which has been made in-a common concern for peace. 

Franco-Polish friendship will receive a new consecration in a 
cordial and direct search for better formulas of cooperation between 
the two peoples. With Belgium, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia France feels herself united by close intimacy of thought 
and heart as much as by treaties. Their security constitutes an ele- 
ment of our own security, just as our security is an integral part 

f theirs. 

We count also for the great task that is to be accomplished on the 
Balkan Entente, on the Spanish democracy and on all the peoples 
that, from Portugal to the Scandinavian States, with the Nether- 
lands, have given such pledges of fidelity to the League of Nations. 
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Left Parties Seek Entente With Reich 


The parties now united in the Popular Front have always fought 
for a Franco-German entente. Jaurés paid with his life for his pas- 
sionate action for peace. Briand knew calumny and outrage for hav- 
ing wished that the Rhine should unite instead of separate France 
and Germany. 

We applauded the London accords negotiated by Herriot, which 
made Locarno possible. We regret nothing of the action we have 
pursued for fifteen years. We are resolved to continue it further in 
security and honor to both peoples. On different occasions Chancellor 
Hitler has proclaimed his wish for an understanding with France. 
We do not for a moment intend to question the word of a former 
combatant who during four years experienced the misery of the 
trenches. 

But, however sincere our wish for an entente, how can we forget the 
lessons of experience and the facts? 

German rearmament is developing with a rhythm that is quicken- 
ing daily. On March 16, 1935, Germany repudiated the military 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles in conditions that certain error 
invoked by her did not suffice to justify. On March 7, 1936, she 
violated and repudiated the Rhineland pact of Locarno, which had 
been freely signed by her and which Chancellor Hitler had several 
times declared constituted an essential guarantee of European peace. 


Situation Since Then ‘‘Has Remained Serious” 


Since that date the situation has remained serious: On March 19 
the Locarno Powers submitted to Germany a plan containing con- 
crete proposals that should serve for the inauguration of a new 
security agreement; on March 24 Germany presented counter propo- 
sitions that rejected the whole system of agreement founded on mu- 
tual assistance in the relations of Germany with her neighbors other 
than the Locarno Powers; on April 10 the Locarno Powers, anxious 
to try all means of conciliation, charged the British Government to 
elucidate a certain number of points contained in the German 
memorandum. That was the object of the British questionnaire 
handed to Berlin on May 6. 

To that questionnaire the Reich has not yet replied. Will it do so 
tomorrow? In any case the French Government will examine the 
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German suggestions with a sincere desire of finding in them a basis for 
agreement. But this agreement cannot be realized unless it accords 
with the principle of indivisible peace with menace against none. 


End of Arms Race Desired by People 


The evolution of Franco-German relations is closely bound up with 
the success of the efforts in the international work of disarmament, 
which is also subordinate to guarantees of collective security. The dis- 
appointments that have marked the checks of the Geneva conference 
have not discouraged the French people. They realize that a race of 
armaments leads fatally to war; they wish by collective effort to put 
an end to this rivalry and to make possible progressive, universal 
disarmament controlled by the community of nations. 

It is the duty of the Government without at any time neglecting 
any necessities of national defense, to draw all nations with it along 
this road. In that way it would reply to the wishes of the French 
people and to the deepest and most justified aspirations of mankind; 
it would, it knows, interpret the ideas of the veterans of the Great 
War who, after having been faithful to their duty during the struggle, 
are today fraternally united across their frontiers in the higher duty 
of trying to spare the world such another dreadful catastrophe. 

To put an end to the mystery that surrounds the armaments race 
and to prevent the surprises that it is preparing, the Government will 
demand first of all preventive publicity and control of the manu- 
facture of war material by a permanent international commission 
sitting at Geneva. It will propose reconsideration in a second reading 
of the project voted by a majority of States in April, 1935. 


Nationalization Bill to Prepare Way 


Now in laying before Parliament a bill for the nationalization of the 
manufacture of war material it will mark its determination to prepare 
France to assume in the national field all the responsibilities of con- 
trol that are entailed in this international system. 

This control and this preliminary publicity are, however, only the 
first step, which must be quickly transcended. The Government will 
join with complete loyalty in all measures taken unanimously for 
the control, limitation, and reduction of armaments, and it will seize 
every opportunity to take the initiative. 
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Since the month of February, 1935, the question of an aerial pact 
of mutual assistance between the Western Powers, which to be 
effective should be completed by an agreement for aerial limitation, 
has been raised by the British and the French Governments acting 
together. 

Despite all our efforts the negotiations have not progressed, the 
German Government having until now delayed its reply. In its last 
memorandum it showed that it still in principle was in favor of the 
conclusion of this pact, but did not say if in its idea the pact should 
receive the necessary completion of a limitation agreement. A ques- 
tion on this subject has been addressed to it by the British Govern- 
ment and a reply is awaited. 

Is it unnecessary to say that to end the armaments race, which in 
the realm of the air is becoming more and more precipitate and is 
weighing on the whole European civilization, a limitation agreement 
is highly desirable? France, on her side, is ready to enter such an 
agreement, whether only Western air forces or the whole of European 


air forces are concerned. 


To Ask Further Study of European Union 


To establish a balance sheet of the general economic situation, of 
the needs of nations and of the measures that should be taken to 
restart business, we shall ask for the convocation of the Commission 
of Study for a European union that was created by Aristide Briand. 
This commission includes all European States, whether members of 
the League of Nations or not. Germany could therefore participate 
and make suggestions in the same way as at the beginning the Soviet 
Union did, although then not a member of the League. 

Gentlemen, however tenacious our effort may be, the task set for us 
is bound to be of long duration. The work accomplished at Geneva 
will depend first of all on the wills of governments and peoples. We 
must defend a patrimony that is not only French but human—that of 
the free expression of those wills, that of the progress of democratic 
institutions in order and liberty. If these possessions and ideals are 
not supported by a strong and resolute France, the shadow of doubt 
will hang over the world. 

But all men who today sit on the government bench are united in 
the common thought that the state of armed peace, which is the 
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generator of catastrophes, should be temporary, that every effort 
should be made to shorten its duration, and that the security of 
peoples cannot be assured otherwise than by collective organisms 
and the international community. 

Vith every indispensable prudence, peoples must be led toward 
a state of disarmed peace in which the universal conscience will raise 
automatically against any aggressor all the material and moral 
forces of pacific peoples, which have been methodically organized in 
advance. 


Peace Interests Linked to Those of France 


In drawing up this line of conduct, this government remains 
faithful to the constant policy of those who at this tribune have 
always proclaimed that the interests of peace are inseparable from 
those of France. It wishes to animate this constructive effort with all 
the force that the French people have given their representatives for 
the organization in the international domain, as in the national life, of 
the future of justice and humanity. 

To the construction of this future we shall consecrate, with the 
support that we expect from you, al] our activity. 

We shall not commit the imprudence of proportioning now to our 
hopes the state of our defensive forces, which must always be kept 
at the level of the immediate necessities of national defense. So long 
as the armaments race has not been stopped, so long as international 
mechanisms have not given proof of their effectiveness, the duty of 
France toward herself, as toward her friends, is to remain armed in 
a measure to discourage all aggression. 

But we summon to international collaboration all governments and 
all peoples who are devoted to peace, who think that it should be 
founded on respect for freely signed engagements, who wish to sub- 
stitute for transformation of the world by violence its evolution 
under the aegis of justice and international morality—all those who, 
like ourselves, are determined to accept in common all the charges 
and all the responsibilities of collective security because they see 
therein, as we do, the best guarantee of national security. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AT CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK, 
AUGUST 14, 1936 


As many of you who are here tonight know, I formed the excellent 
habit of coming to Chautauqua more than twenty years ago. After 
my inauguration in 1933, I promised Mr. Bestor that during the 
next four years I would come to Chautauqua again; it is in fulfilment 
of this that I am with you tonight. 

A few days ago I was asked what the subject of this talk would 
be; and I replied that for two good reasons I wanted to discuss the 
subject of peace; first, because it is eminently appropriate in Chau- 
tauqua and, secondly, because in the hurly-burly of domestic politics 
it is important that our people should not overlook problems and 
issues which, though they lie beyond our borders, may, and probably 
wili, have a vital influence on the United States of the future. 

Many who have visited me in Washington in the past few months 
may have been surprised when I have told them that personally 
and because of my own daily contacts with all manner of difficult 
situations I am more concerned and less cheerful about international 
world conditions than about our immediate domestic prospects. 

I say this to you not as a confirmed pessimist, but as one who 
still hopes that envy, hatred, and malice among nations have reached 
their peak and will be succeeded by a new tide of peace and good- 
will—I say this as one who has participated in many of the decisions 
of peace and war before, during, and after the World War; one who 
has traveled much and one who has spent a goodly portion of every 
twenty-four hours in the study of foreign relations. 


Recalls His Statement on ‘“‘Good Neighbors”’ 


Long before I returned to Washington as President of the United 
States, I had made up my mind that, pending what might be called 
a more opportune moment on other continents, the United States 
could best serve the cause of a peaceful humanity by setting an 
example. That was why on the 4th of March, 1933, I made the 
following declaration: 

In the field of world policy I would dedicate this nation to the 
policy of the good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely 
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respects himself and because he does so, respects the rights of 
others—the neighbor who respects his obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of neighbors, 


This declaration represents my purpose; but it represents more 
than a purpose, for it stands for a practice. To a measurable degree 
it has succeeded; the whole world now knows that the United States 
cherishes no predatory ambitions. We are strong; but less powerful 
nations know that they need not fear our strength. We seek no 
conquest; we stand for peace 

In the whole of the Western Hemisphere our good neighbor policy 
has produced results that are especially heartening. 

The noblest monument to peace and to neighborly economic and 
social friendship in all the world is not a monument in bronze or 
stone but the boundary which unites the United States and Canada— 
3,000 miles of friendship with no barbed wire, no gun or soldier, 
and no passport on the whole frontier. 


Cites Agreements with Other Republics 


Mutual trust made that frontier—to extend the same sort of 
mutual trust throughout the Americas was our aim. 

The American republics to the south of us have been ready always 
to cooperate with the United States on a basis of equality and mutual 
respect, but before we inaugurated the good neighbor policy there 
was among them resentment and fear, because certain administra- 
tions in Washington had slighted their national pride and their 
sovereign rights. 

In pursuance of the good neighbor policy, and because in my 
younger days I had learned many lessons in the hard school of 
experience, I stated that the United States was opposed definitely 
to armed intervention. 

We have negotiated a Pan-American convention embodying the 
principle of non-intervention. We have abandoned the Platt amend- 
ment which gave us the right to intervene in the internal affairs 
of the Republic of Cuba. We have withdrawn American marines 
from Haiti. We have signed a new treaty which places our relations 
with Panama on a mutually satisfactory basis. We have undertaken 
a series of trade agreements with other American countries to our 
mutual commercial profit. At the request of two neighboring re- 
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publics, I hope to give assistance in the final settlement of the last 
serious boundary dispute between any of the American nations 

Throughout the Americas the spirit of the good neighbor is a 
practical and living fact. The twenty-one American republics are 
not only living together in friendship and in peace; they are united 
in the determination so to remain. 


Holds Pacts Violated Regardless of Honor 


To give substance to this determination, a conference will meet 
on December 1, 1936, at the capital of our great southern neighbor, 
Argentina, and it is, I know, the hope of all chiefs of State of the 
Americas that this will result in measures which will banish wars 
forever from this vast portion of the earth. 

Peace, like charity, begins at home; that is why we have begun 
at home. But peace in the Western World is not all that we seek. 

It is our hope that knowledge of the practical application of the 
good-neighbor policy in this hemisphere will be borne home to our 
neighbors across the seas. 

For ourselves, we are on good terms with them—terms in most 
cases of straightforward friendship, of peaceful understanding. 

But, of necessity, we are deeply concerned about tendencies of 
recent years among many of the nations of other continents. It is 
a bitter experience to us when the spirit of agreements to which we 
are a party is not lived up to. It is an even more bitter experience 
for the whole company of nations to witness not only the spirit but 
the letter of international agreements violated with impunity and 
without regard to the simple principles of honor. Permanent friend- 
ships between nations as between men can be sustained only by 
scrupulous respect for the pledged word. 

In spite of all this, we have sought steadfastly to assist inter- 
national movements to prevent war. We cooperated to the bitter 
end—and it was a bitter end—in the work of the general disarma- 
ment conference. When it failed, we sought a separate treaty to 
deal with the manufacture of arms and the international traffic 
in arms. That proposal also came to nothing. We participated— 
again, to the bitter end—in a conference to continue naval limita- 
tions, and when it became evident that no general treaty could 
be signed because of the objections of other nations, we concluded 
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with Great Britain and France a conditional treaty of qualitative 
limitation which, much to my regret, already shows signs of in- 


effectiveness. 


Calls Us “Isolationists’’ only Concerning War 


We shun political commitments which might entangle us in foreign 
wars; we avoid connection with the political activities of the League 
of Nations; but I am glad to say that we have cooperated whole- 
heartedly in the social and humanitarian work at Geneva. Thus we 
are a part of the world effort to control traffic in narcotics, to im- 
prove international health, to help child welfare, to eliminate double 
taxation, and to better working conditions and laboring hours 
throughout the world. 

We are not isolationists except in so far as we seek to isolate our- 
selves completely from war. Yet we must remember that so long 
as war exists on earth there will be some danger that even the nation 
which most ardently desires peace may be drawn into war. 

I have seen war. I have seen war on land and sea. I have seen 
blood running from the wounded. I have seen men coughing out 
their gassed lungs. I have seen the dead in the mud. I have seen cities 
destroyed. I have seen two hundred limping, exhausted men come 
out of line—the survivors of a regiment of one thousand that went 
forward forty-eight hours before. I have seen children starving. 
I have seen the agony of mothers and wives. I hate war. 

I have passed unnumbered hours, I shall pass unnumbered hours, 
thinking and planning how war may be kept from this nation. 


Declares Aggressor Forfeits Our Sympathy 


I wish I could keep war from all nations; but that is beyond my 
power. I can at least make certain that no act of the United States 
helps to produce or to promote war. I can at least make clear that 
the conscience of America revolts against war and that any nation 
which provokes war forfeits the sympathy of the people of the 
United States. 

Many causes produce war. There are ancient hatreds, turbulent 
frontiers, the “‘legacy of old forgotten, far-off things, and battles 
long ago.’’ There are newborn fanaticisms, convictions on the part 
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of certain peoples that they have become the unique depositories of 
ultimate truth and right. 

A dark Old World was devastated by wars between conflicting 
religions. A dark, modern world faces wars between conflicting 
economic and political fanaticisms in which are intertwined race 
hatreds. To bring it home, it is as if within the territorial limits of 
the United States, forty-eight nations with forty-eight forms of 
government, forty-eight customs barriers, forty-eight languages and 
forty-eight eternal and different verities, were spending their time 
and their substance in a frenzy of effort to make themselves strong 
enough to conquer their neighbors or strong enough to defend them- 
selves against their neighbors. 

In one field, that of economic barriers, the American policy may 
be, I hope, of some assistance in discouraging the economic source 
of war and therefore a contribution toward the peace of the world. 
The trade agreements which we are making are not only finding 
outlets for the products of American fields and American factories, 
but are also pointing the way to the elimination of embargoes, quotas, 
and other devices which place such pressure on nations not possessing 
great natural resources that to them the price of peace seems less 
terrible than the price of war. 


New Weapons Provided to Maintain Neutrality 


We do not maintain that a more liberal international trade will 
stop war but we fear that without a more liberal international trade 
war is a natural sequence. 

The Congress of the United States has given me certain authority 
to provide safeguards of American neutrality in case of war. 

The President of the United States, who under our Constitution 
is vested with primary authority to conduct our international rela- 
tions, thus has been given new weapons with which to maintain our 
neutrality. 

Nevertheless—and I speak from a long experience—the effective 
maintenance of American neutrality depends today, as in the past, 
on the wisdom and determination of whoever at the moment occupy 
the offices of President and Secretary of State. 

It is clear that our present policy and the measures passed by 
the Congress would, in the event of a war on some other continent, 
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reduce war profits which would otherwise accrue to American citizens, 
Industrial and agricultural production for a war market may give 
immense fortunes to a few men; for the nation as a whole it produces 
disaster. It was the prospect of war profits that made our farmers in 
the West plow up prairie land that should never have been plowed, 
but should have been left for grazing cattle. Today we are reaping 
the harvest of those war profits in the dust storms which have 
devastated those war-plowed areas. 

It was the prospect of war profits that caused the extension of 
monopoly and unjustified expansion of industry and a price level so 
high that the normal relationship between debtor and creditor was 


destroved. 
Warns against Plea for Profits from War 


Nevertheless, if war should break out again in another continent, 
let us not blink the fact that we would find in this country thousands 
of Americans who, seeking immediate riches—fools’ gold—would 
attempt to break down or evade our neutrality. 

They would tell you—and, unfortunately, their views would get 
wide publicity—that if they could produce and ship this and that 
and the other article to belligerent nations, the unemployed of 
America would all find work. They would tell you that if they could 
extend credit to warring nations that credit would be used in the 
United States to build homes and factories and pay our debts. They 
would tell you that America once more would capture the trade of 
the world. 

It would be hard to resist that clamor; it would be hard for many 
Americans, I fear, to look beyond—to realize the inevitable penalties, 
the inevitable day of reckoning that comes from a false prosperity. 
To resist the clamor of that greed, if war should come, would require 
the unswerving support of all Americans who love peace. 

If we face the choice of profits or peace, the nation will answer 
—must answer—‘‘ We choose peace.” It is the duty of all of us to 
encourage such a body of public opinion in this country that the 
answer will be clear and for all practical purposes unanimous. 

With that wise and experienced man who is our Secretary of State, 
whose statesmanship has met with such wide approval, I have 
thought and worked long and hard on the problem of keeping the 
United States at peace. But all the wisdom of America is not to be 
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found in the White House or in the Department of State; we need 
the meditation, the prayer, and the positive support of the people of 
America who go along with us in seeking peace. 


Asserts We Will Defend Our Neighborhood 


No matter how well we are supported by neutrality legislation, 
we must remember that no laws can be provided to cover every 
contingency, for it is impossible to imagine how every future event 
may shape itself. In spite of every possible forethought, interna- 
tional relations involve of necessity a vast uncharted area. In that 
area safe sailing will depend on the knowledge and the experience 
and the wisdom of those who direct our foreign policy. Peace will 
depend on their day to day decisions. 

At this late date, with the wisdom which is so easy after the event 
and so difficult before the event, we find it possible to trace the tragic 
series of small decisions which led Europe into the great war in 1914 
and eventually engulfed us and many other nations. 

We can keep out of war if those who watch and decide have a 
sufficiently detailed understanding of international affairs to make 
certain that the small decisions of each day do not lead toward war 
and if, at the same time, they possess the courage to say ‘““No”’ to 
those who selfishly or unwisely would let us go to war. 

Of all the nations of the world today we are in many ways most 
singularly blessed. Our closest neighbors are good neighbors. If there 
are remotor nations that wish us not good but ill, they know that we 
are strong; they know that we can and will defend ourselves and 
defend our neighborhood. 

We seek to dominate no other nation. We ask no territorial] expan- 
sion. We oppose imperialism. We desire reduction in world arma- 
ments. 

We believe in democracy; we believe in freedom; we believe in 
peace. We offer to every nation of the world the handclasp of the 
good neighbor. Let those who wish our friendship look us in the 
eye and take our hand. 
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